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THE LITTLE PEOPLE. 



Bt WAiyrsB Hsbbibs Follooe. 



PART I. 



Do you know the long green alley with square cut 
hedges on each side of it, just opposite your father's 
house across the moat ? Of course you do, and have 
played there every day, and know every step of it. 
Yes, but I think I can tell you something about it 
that you don't know. Last night, as you remember, 
there was a most beautiful sunset, which you saw 
something of from the nursery window ; all the water 
in the moat looked like molten gold, and the water- 
lilies like angels' wings. Well, I went out to the 
green alley with a rug and a pipe and a book. I lay 
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2 THE LITTLE PEOPLE. 

down on the rug and put the pipe in my mouthy and 
began to read the book^ but before I had read many 
pages I lefb off; and first I fell to looking at the last 
glow of the sunset, and then I fell asleep. When I 
woke up, instead of the red splendour that had been 
cast over everything, there was a soft sort of Ught 
that made things look as if they were wrapped in 
silver gauze; and this of course was not at all 
remarkable, as you can see it any night when there's 
a moon. But this is rather remarkable; just as I 
was stretching myself to get up and go in-doors, I 
teard au odd sort of whispering, rustling sound close 
by me, and turning to the place where the noise 
seemed to come from, I saw something Moving about 
in the hedge. At first, I thought it was a bird or a 
squirrel or a bat, but I soon perceived that it was 
something very different, and something that few 
people have the good luck to see ; it was a troop of 
the Little People ; and now listening with all my ears, 
I caught something of their talk, which made the 
strange rustling and whispering I had heard. 

^' Pray, take care of my train.*' 

" I beg you a hundred pardons. Countess ! What a 
lovely night! 
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THE LITTLE PEOPLE. 3 

'^ Where is the Prince ? Oh ! naughty Florice, do 
ibe quiet/' 

" My dear ! Do look at Sir Hugo, he will certainly 
iell/' 

So they came chattering along, their talk sounding 
like that of people in a whispering gallery; and 
presently there stepped down from the hedge on 
to the greensward six tiny gentlemen all in court 
suits, and all walking backwards and bowing grace- 
fully ; all, that is, except a poor little fat fellow who 
came last, and bowed so badly that he trod on the 
toes of the one in front of him, and in trying to get 
out of his difficulties, put himself into such a confusion 
and mess, with his sword between his legs, and his 
wig hanging in his eyes, and his poor little fat hands 
scratching around everywhere, that he had to be 
hustled out of the way as quickly as possible. I heard 
some little tittering voices saying, "Poor Sir Hugo !" 
as all this happened ; and then a train of court ladies 
came sweeping down, holding their heads very high, 
and flourishing their fans with a great air. After 
them came several gnats in scarlet and gold coats 
trumpeting triumphantly, and after them a lady whom 
I at once recognized as a veiy great person indeed, 

b2 



4 THE LITTLE PEOPLE, 

both from the stateliness of her walk and the respect 
paid to her. She was of a commanding height— com- 
pared with the others, — and was dressed quite simply 
in black silk, with light black gauzes floating around 
herj and her hair, which was thick and long, was 
powdered, and just above her forehead glittered a 
brilliant diamond star. Her face was the handsomest 
and certainly the most queenly I have ever seen. She 
was followed by an old woman leading a pretty little 
boy who wore a sailor's dress, and a crown on the top 
of his fair floating hair; he seemed to hate being led 
by the hand, and stopped every now and then to make 
a kick at the old woman who was with him, and she 
would then stop and say to him ; 

'' For shame, sir ! Little princes do not kick/' 

Once I heard him reply to her, 

'' One little Prince does." 

This amused me so much that I was a&aid of 
laughing ; and if they had heard me laugh, they would 
certainly have all gone away. So I stufied my mouth up 
with the rug and rolled myself a little further from 
them. After the little Prince and his nurse, for I 
suppose the old woman was his nurse, there came 
clattering down from the hedge the whole fairy court. 
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brilliant soldiers clanking their swords and spurs 
and twisting their little monstaclies; gay ladies 
flouncing along in silks and satins ; pretty pages 
dressed \ in pearl grey and silver, strutting on as 
if the whole of Fairyland belonged to them; and 
gentlemen of the household following the ladies 
offering them bouquets, whispering to them behind 
their cocked hats, and paying them a thousand 
attentions. At the head of all this crowd was a 
wizened little creature dressed all over in black 
satin, so that he looked like a small stick covered 
with court-plaster, who held in his hand a long 
silver wand as tall as himself, and turned to rebuke 
the gentlemen and ladies of the court when he thought 
they were too noisy. 

" Pray, Lord Finikin,^' I heard him say, puckering 
up his absurd yellow face into a frown, "pray try to 
make less noise. My office of Major Domo and Silver 
Stick in Waiting,'' and here he drew himself up and 
«poke in a proiid snuffling voice, '^ compels me to say 
disagreeable things sometimes. And let me tell you 
in confidence, my Lord Finikin, that your attentions to 
the Duchess's daughter are not at all — are not at all—" 
as he paused to find a word he saw one of the court 
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pages who had caught up a twig from the hedge^ and 
was holding it like his silver wand and imitating his 
voice and manner. 

" Count Erizzo/' he said, turning with immense 
severity to the pretty little page, " I am surprised at 
you. This is not the first time I have had to reprove 
you for a breach of etiquette. I shall be obliged to* 
tell your mamma the baroness. Did you know how 
arduous, how very arduous are the duties of a Major 
Domo and a Silver Stick in Waiting, you would not 
wish to imitate them.^' 

Having said this he turned round again, holding his 
head very high in the air and his wand straight before 
him so that he ran it right against Sir Hugo, who was- 
coming puffing and bustling up with a message from 
the Queen to know why the Court was so long in 
assembling. Sir Hugo could not think what had 
happened to him ; he was knocked over on to his 
fat little back, the wand was entangled in his lace 
waistcoat, and he lay kicking and spluttering, while 
the Major Domo stumbled about among his feet, 
and all the Court hurried up to see what was goings 
on. 

" What is it. Lord Finikin ? '' said one of the ladies.. 
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Sir Hugo is spitted on the Silver Stick/' replied 
Pinikin as he stooped to pick him up. " Oh, poor Sir 
Hugo I '' they all said^ and all the ladies came round to 
assist him to get up and £sin him when he was on his 
legs again. Nobody, however, took any notice of the 
Major Dome, who had to pick up his stick for him- 
self; and I thought this rather hard, for he certainly 
meant well and tried to do his duty ; but then he was 
so old and they were all so young. However, he now 
attempted to look dignified, and turning to Sir Hugo 
he began with a slow drawl, " Pray, Sir Hugo, may I 
inquire what is the cause — f but here all the ladies 
broke in at once, " Dear me I Major Domo. 
Of course we all know what brought poor little Sir 
Hugo here. He came from the Queen to tell us to be 
quick, and he'd have told us so long ago if you hadn't 
knocked him down.'' 

" Knocked him down ? I ! " cried Silver Stick, 
nearly dropping with astonishment. '^ Ladies ! I 
insist upon your remaining." 

But it was too late. Two of them had taken each 
an arm of Sir Hugo and had hurried off after the 
Queen, leaving the Major Domo to follow, shrugging 
his shoulders and scolding the pages as he walked. 
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Now the Court was arrayed with a good deal of push- 
ing and scnffling and difficulty around the Queen's 
throne, which was a mushroom covered with a silver 
cloth. On each side of her stood three of the courtiers 
I had first seen. Sir Hugo among them, and in two 
long rows from each end of the throne and the six 
courtiers, so as to make two sides of a square, were 
ranged the Queen's Bodyguard, whose swords and 
spurs and cuirasses glittered like silver in the moon- 
light. Behind these and behind the throne were 
crowded aU the other members of the Court. Now the 
Queen stood up, and everybody bowed to the ground 
as she rose. '^ Captain Endymion,'' she said in a clear 
commanding voice; and at this the Captain of the 
Guards came out from the ranks and stood in front 
of the throne— -a pretty fair-haired fairy who, however, 
looked as if he could use his jewelled sword well if it 
was needed. 

" Have you a good report of the Guards ? '* asked 
the Queen. 

'' Excellent your Majesty,? '* said the captain. 

*^ Good ; you may retire. Sir Hugo \ '' 

At this I thought I saw the Captain stamp and 
pull his moustache, but fat little Sir Hugo came 
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stumbling out, and plumped down on his knees before 
the Queen who, saying to him, « This for your services 
to the state/' threw a gold collar over his head; it 
ought to have faUen gracefully round his neck, but 
it caught upon his nose, and he fiimbled about to get 
it off and sneezed several times, and a sort of a laugh 
began to be heard among the Court till the Queen put 
on her severest look and said, ^^ Silence. Send Baron 
Phib here/' Sir Hugo went clattering off and peering 
about among the crowd, and presently there came out 
a courtier with long black hair and flashing eyes, and 
an air of wildness about his whole appearance and a 
guitar slung round his neck, and he bent low before 
the throne, and the Queen looked kindly at him and 
said, ^' What new tale or song has our Phib for us 
to-night ? '* Phib without saying a word unslung his 
guitar, and looked round with a mischievous laugh and 

sung to his own music : — 

" High up among the laurel leaves 

There dwelt a maiden all alone, 
And two brave knights were courting her, 

And each desired her for his own ; 
And each one longed to cany her 

Away for his own for aU of his life ; 
And each one longed to marry her, 

And feared to see her the other one's wife. 
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Now one of the suitors was tall and fair, 

The other fat and short ; 
And both you can find if to see them you care, 

Among her Majesty's Court." 

At the end of this song I am certain the Captain 
stamped, and his sword made an odd rattling as if he 
were going to draw it, but before anything more 
happened, Phib began to talk to the Queen, ^^ That is a 
foolish song, your Majesty/' he said. " Shall I sing 
you one I heard to-day ? I had gone out for a sail on 
one of the loose leaves in the moat and I floated right 
up to the garden-wall, and there was a mortal smoking 
a cigar and scribbling in a pocket-book and singing to 
himself as he smoked and wrote. I don't know what 
his song meant, but it's something about moonlight, and 
I wanted to cry when I heard him sing. Why can't 
we cry ? " And then he laughed and began to sing 
again : — 

" The sun shone bright : the morning breeze 
Came laughing through the spreading trees, 
There fell a sudden joyous gleam 
On two who kissed beside a stream. 
The day's decline was fierce and hot ; 
At sunset on the self-same spot, 
There waited one whose eye looked bright 
And vengeful in the angry light; 
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Last came the moonlight, cold and pale, 
And, circled with a cloudy veil, 
Showed through the trellis of the wood 
A white face floating down the flood." 

Phib sang this beautifully, and for a moment after he^ 
had finished there was silence all through the Court : 
now as it was my song and it was I whom Phib had 
seen that morning smoking and writing in the garden,. 
I was rather pleased, but the silence was broken by 
Sir Hugo, who said in a cross voice. 

" I don^t like that song at all ; iVs nasty /^ 

" Why do you call it nasty ? " said Captain Endy*^ 
mion ; " I call it very nice/' 

^' Do call it very nice then,'' replied Sir Hugo j and 
I think there might have been a quarrel, but ther& 
was now a general cry of ^^ Prince Florice is going to 
bed ! " and the little Prince was brought round to the 
front of the throne by his nurse. He was very quiet;, 
but there was a determined look about him which I 
thought looked like mischief. 

"Now, Florice, you will go to bed like a good 
boy," said the Queen, with a stately smile. 

" yes, mamma," he replied, '^ please let go of 
my hand and let me say good night to her Majesty. 
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He looked so good and innocent just as lie said tliis> 
tliat his nurse gave way and released his hand. The 
moment he was free he kicked up his little heels and 
ran away as hard as ever he could. 

" Florice," cried the Queen. 

" Prince ! Prince ! '^ shrieked the Court. 

^^ Your Royal Highness shall have a whole plate of 
chocolate creams if you will come back,*' shouted the 
nurse^ and then the whole Court started off pell-mell 
in pursuit of him. Captain Endymion was in front in 
spite of the weight of his armour and sword, and was 
on the point of catching him, when the little Prince 
made a sudden turn and came full upon Silver Stick 
and Sir Hugo. Sir Hugo seized the Major Domo's 
^and, put it in the way of the httle Prince to trip him 
up, and then lay down beyond it to make a soft 
<jushion for him to fall on. And Morice did trip up 
^and did fall on Sir Hugo, just as if they had arranged 
it all before, and then he was picked up and put into 
his nurse's arms, and the Queen came forward and 
gave her hand to Sir Hugo to kiss, and said, " Sir 
Hugo, we owe you much. In two minutes more the 
Prince might have been out of the moonlight and off 
the grass and lost to us for ever.'' 
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Sir Hugo bowed and mombled over the Queen's- 
hand^ and stumbled back among the courtiers, who- 
ranged themselves round the Queen as she delivered a- 
grave reproof to Prince Florice. 

" Florice/' she said, '^ you ought to be old enough 
to understand both the pain which you inflict upon me- 
by your naughtiness and the danger which you run. 
yourself by such folly. You were going straight 
towards the gravel path where there is no grass and 
where the moon's beams do not reach. Think, if you 
had got so far. How would you like to disappear 
suddenly, or perhaps become a slug or a toad? 
Come, thank Sir Hugo for his kindness, and go to* 
bed like a good boy." 

Little Florice had stood with his eyes cast down 
and his finger in his mouth while he listened to this 
discourse, and looked very like a naughty boy, but 
when he bent prettily on his knee to beg pardon of 
his mother and thank Sir Hugo, Sir Hugo looked 
much the most ashamed of the two. 

Meanwhile Silver Stick turned to the pages and 
said, '^ Young gentlemen, I hope you will pay 
proper attention to her Majesty's words. Al- 
though you are much older than Prince Florice, 
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yet we are none of us too old to learn. 1 am not 
too old to learn/' 

Here lie paused and looked round with a satisfied 
air, and one of the pages cried, " Oh! do let me teach 
you leap-frog/' 

'' I am sorry/' he resumed, " to hear such frivolous 
remarks. I spoke for your good. Did you know how 
arduous are my duties, how little speech I can afford 
to waste, how much I disHke talking, you would 
hehave differently.'' 

Now I don't think this was quite true, for he went 
on as if he liked talking very much. 

"I fear that unless a great change is effected in you, 
you may come to a bad end." 

At this all the pages gave a shriek and fell flat down 
as if struck dumb with terror, and the Silver Stick 
walked away from them in a sulk. 

Now people began to break up into parties of two 
and three, and presently Sir Hugo came walking alone 
under the hedge close to where I was lying. He was 
muttering to himself as he went, and I heard him say, 

" Oh, if I only had Phib's guitar." 

And Phib suddenly appeared by his side, and put it 
into his hands saying, " There it is,^ 
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Sir Hugo turned it round and round, and looked up 
ruefully at Phib, and said, in a half sad, half cross 
Yoice, '^ But you know I can't play it." 

" Oho ! " said Phib, ^^ you want to sing a serenade, 

do you, to the lady high up among the laurel leaves ? 

Well, stand in front of me and move your arms about 

as if you were singing, and I will sing and play for 

. you." 

So Phib crouched down behind him, and Sir Hugo 
began to move his fat little arms about as if he were 
fighting, while the other sang : 

" It was not made for sleep 
So fair a night ; 
They were not made to weep, 

Your eyes so bright ; 
And this broad beam of moonshine comes to show 
Where I am waiting for you here below." 

When the song was finished. Sir Hugo still kept 
waving his arms about, till suddenly a darling little 
creature dressed all in white came tripping down the 
hedge from leaf to leaf, and dropped right into these 
waving arms, which almost let her slip with surprise, 
for Sir Hugo was not very quick at seeing things as 
they happened, and clearly didn't expect her quite yet. 
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But lie put lier gently on the ground^ and fell down on 
his Imees, and began kissing her hand violently. 

" Oh ! LaureUa, is it you ? '' he cried. 

'^ Who else ? '* said she ; '^ who else would come 
down for your calling do you think ? Not that it was 
your calling; did you think I shouldn't recognize 
Phib's voice ? Oh ! Phib — '' and she turned to scold 
him, but Phib was gone. ^^Dear little Hugo/' she 
said, ^' now tell me all the news. Does the Queen still 
oppose our m^irriage ? '' 

Then Sir Hugo spread his cloak for her to sit on,, 
and sat at her feet, and they talked for a long time to- 
gether, and from what they said I found out that 
Laurelia was a sort of niece of the Queen, and that it 
had been supposed by everybody to be a settled thing 
that she should marry Captain Endymion, who was 
tolerably well off; but, meanwhile, she had fallen in 
love with little Sir Hugo, who was very poor, and the 
Queen didn't approve of poor marriages. So they 
were rather in diflBculties, and I pitied them very 
much. Just as they were swearing always to love each 
other, whatever might happen, I heard a clanking of 
spurs, and Endymion came striding up, twisting his 
moustache and looking very cross. Sir Hugo for once 
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saw quickly what was happening, and lifted Laurelia 
up into the hedge, and then turned to meet Endymion, 
who stopped short, made him a bow, and put his hand 
on his sword ; for Endymion was very much in love 
with Laurelia, and had seen her talking to Sir Hugo, 
whom he knew to be his rival. Now there was a sound 
of hurried footsteps, and Lord Finikin and Baron Phib 
came running up. Captain Endymion turned to Fini- 
kin and said, ^^ May I ask you to be my second ? ^' and 
Finikin bowed his assent, while Phib said, ^^ And Fll 
be little Sir Hugo's, My Lord Finikin, shall you and 
I try a thrust or two just for fun ? ^^ And so they all 
four drew their httle swords and crossed them, with a 
clashing that sounded like knitting needles clicking, 
when the Major Domo stalked fimong them. He looked 
quite dignified, and not the least ridiculous, as he leant 
on his saver stick and said gravely, " Gentlemen ! for 
shame ! the Queen is coming this way.'^ At this they 
all put up their swords, and Captain Endymion and Lord 
Finikin strolled away, trying to look as if they had 
done nothing wrong, while Phib began humming softly 
to his guitar, and Sir Hugo looked helplessly up into 
the hedge where Laurelia was. And thus the Queen 
found them engaged when she presently came sweeping 

c 
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past^ with tlie Silver Stick stmtting before her. She 
stopped and said^ ''I thought I heard the noise of 
swords clashing. I trast that the gentlemen of my 
Gonrt know their dnty to their Queen too well to 
engage in duels when she has forbidden it." They 
both looked dreadfiilly ashamed^ and^ after a pause^ 
she went on to say^ ''To turn to another subject; 
Sir Hugo^ from the glances I see you cast up among 
the laurel leaves^ I fear you are still devoted to the 
Lady Laurelia. You have done us great^ very great 
service to-day, but our royal word is pledged not to 
assist a marriage between you two. Understand we 
cannot assist you.'* And with a majestic bend of her 
head she passed on, while Sir Hugo and Baron Phib 
bowed low to the ground. 

The moment she was out of sight, "Now, Sir 
Hugo I '^ cried Phib, " rush up and fetch Laurelia, and 
m prepare for the journey.'' 

" Fetch Laurelia f the journey ? '* repeated Sir Hugo 
in a bewildered way. 

" Yes, of course,*' replied Phib ; " didn't you hear 
her Majesty? She said she must not assist your 
marriage; that meant, she wouldn't mind if you 
eloped." 
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" Ah ! " cried Sir Hugo, looking enddenl^ radiant 
and clever, "of course she did; now ib's all 
Tight I " and he went liopping np tiie hedge to 
Iiaorelia. 

Wlen they came down they found that Phib had 
collected five or six blades of grass, which he had 
made into two mats just big enough for them to walk 
on. 

"Ai ! dear clever Phih ! " cried Laarelia ; " I see I 
that is to cross the gravel with." 

" But does the moon still shine there F " asked 
Sir Hugo. 

" Yes," said Phih, " and there are no clouds near. 
We will cross under her rays, smI across the moat on 
a waterlily, and I will marry yon under the opposite 
wall before the moon goes down. Only think well 
whether you will take the risk of a cloud coming aud- 
denly up, or your feet slipping from the grass ; then 
would come destruction : we should all fade away or 
turn to slags. I'll risk it for the sake of adventure 
and friendship for yon, if you will for love of eadi 
other." 

" Of course we will," they cried. 

It seems then that the Little People must get across 
c2 
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the moat to be married^ unless they are married with 
the sanction of the Queen and among the whole Court > 
and it seems also that is rather a risky things and as 
I had got very fond of these three, I watched their 
movements with great anxiety. 

To begin with, Phib produced a long scai*let cloak 
and helmet, which he had borrowed from one of the 
guardsmen, and wrapped Laurelia in the cloak, and 
put the helmet on her head, and then he slung his two 
grass mats over his shoulder with his guitar, and they 
started off. Before they had gone far a company of 
the guards stopped them, 

"Who goes there? Countersign?'^ cried the 
Lieutenant, for it was too late for any one to 
be walking about the palace grounds without 
leave. 

'^ Ensign Feodor, with Sir Hugo and Baron Phib,'^ 
replied Phib, speaking from behind Laureha in a 
feigned voice. " Countersign, ^ Waterlily.' '^ 

Poor Laurelia shook with fright lest she should 
be 4i8CQvered, and Phib had pitched his voice a little 
too low, so that the Lieutenant said, 

" Pass, Ensign Feodor ; and if you take my advice 
you will go to bed, for youVe got an awful cold. 
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You shiver horribly, and you're as hoarse as a 



crow/' 



Then the Guard passed, and so they got over that 
danger; and Laurelia recovered from her fright, and 
they went on gaily enough talking and laughing in a 
low tone till suddenly from a sharp turn the Major 
Domo stalked out upon them; and unluckily just at this 
moment Sir Hugo stumbled upon Laurelia's long 
cloak and dragged it open, so that her white dress 
showed beneath it. All would now have been lost, for 
the Silver Stick gave a ciy of surprise and started 
back, but Phib pretended to trip against Sir Hugo and 
sent him reeling against the Major Domo, and while 
they were struggling together pushed Laurelia into 
the darkest shadow of the hedge, and whipped on the 
helmet and cloak, and began begging the Major Dome's 
pardon so politely that the old gentleman was quite 
pleased and said to himself, ^^ This is as it should be ; 
here is a well-behaved young officer; there are few 
like him/' Then he said turning to Phib, ^^ Do you know 
it is a very strange thing but I thought there were 
three of you just now ? And what's more, I thought I 
saw a petticoat under your cloak ? " Phib began to 
laugh and ask after the Major Dome's grandmother. 
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and very soon he went away sayingj ''Ahj well^ I 
suppose my eyes were tired and easily mistaken. The 
eyes do get tired with the arduous^ the very arduous 
duties of a Major Domo and Silver Stick in Waiting/^ 
Now all the perils of the road were over^ and they 
reached the gravel path and then Fhib and Sir Hugo 
laid one of the grass mats down and they all walked 
to the end of it ; then they laid the second down and 
pulled up the first; and in this way they went across 
the gravel without ever treading on anything but 
grass, and luckily the moon shone brightly all the tirne^ 
"When they were just getting to the moat. Captain 
Bndymion came rushing down to the gravel path with hi& 
sword drawn, and in the greatest haste, " Too late 1 ^* 
he cried when he saw where they were, and fell to 
stamping about with rage for he knew it was no use 
trying to follow them as he had no grass mat. He 
shook his sword at them, as he saw them climb down 
the old wall and step lightly on to a waterlily that 
lay beneath. Sir Hugo cut the leaf away &om its 
roots with his sword, and they went sailing across the 
moat. Phib unslung his guitar; " Good-night, Endy- 
mion,'' he shouted, ^'they'll be married before the 
moon's down, and we'll meet you again at court 



^ 
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to-morrow night/' And then he sang^ and the sweet 
little notes came floating across the water : 



(( 



Good-bye, good night, 

The moon shines bright, 

They will be married by her light, 

By her soft light. 
Good night, good-bye, 

Endymion try 
To bear this sad chance patiently, 

Endymion try." 



I thought it rather cruel in Phib to mock the poor 
Captain^ but I suppose he didn't mean it cruelly; and 
while he sang the Captain pulled his moustache a good 
deal^ and at the end of the song he displayed a 
nobleness which rather surprised me, for giving one 
heavy sigh which I alone heard, he sheathed his sword 
and turned towards the fast-vanishing boat, and 
kissing his hand to them, with a gay laugh he cried, 
"Good-night! Come back to-morrow. Meanwhile 
I will make your peace with the Queen/' At this they 
all waved their hands to him affectionately; and as 
they seemed just to be reaching the opposite wall 
of the moat, Phib struck his guitar and sang softly. 
Good-bye, good-night." The song came across on 



ti 
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the rippling water^ Endymion tamed and went 
clicking his spurs back towards the courts and just 
at that moment a bank of clonds swept across the 
moon and I could see no more. 



THE LITTLE PEOPLE. 



By Walter Hebbibs Pollock. 



PART 11. 

You want to know if I ever saw anything more of tlie 
Little People ? I did. The next night to the one I 
told you of, I went back to the same place and lay 
there looking up at the clouds for a long time, 
without hearing or seeing anything; so long, 
indeed, that I began to think I must have dreamt 
all about Sir Hugo and the rest of them; but just 
as I thought of getting up and going away again, I 
heard the sound of a little voice that I seemed to 
recognize, and listening attentively I made out that 
it was singing : 
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** Soft through the moonlight float 

Our fairy boat, 

Glide o'er the moat, 

Glide, sofUy glide, 

And bear the bride 
Back to our sovereign's side." 

As Phib sang this^ the broad lily-leaf that served 
them for a boat came across the water carrying him 
with Sir Hugo and Lanrelia. Little Sir Hugo looked 
ridiculonsly proud and happy and fatter than ever, 
and Laurelia smiled sweetly on him^ while the Baron 
thrummed away at his guitar. Sir Hugo^ in his haste 
to help Laurelia out when they reached the shore, 
stepped with one of his short legs over the edge of 
the leaf right into the water, and, with a flop and a 
splash like the noise of a fish rising, in he fell 
spluttering, while Laurelia screamed and Phib stretched 
over and caught him by his belt and hooked him up, 
and so they landed. They had not gone very far 
before Endymion came tramping down to meet them, 
looking rather vexed, I thought, and after he had paid 
a few pretty compliments to Laurelia and shaken 
hands with the other two, I found out the cause of 
this, for he explained to them that for some reason 
the Queen was in a great state of mind about their 
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marriage; he didn^t think she was angry^ but she- 
kept on saying that she couldn't forgive them; sh& 
wished she could. 

''We must go at once and find out why this is/'' 
said little Sir Hugo^ and went stamping off towards, 
the Court with Laurelia^ while Phib and Endymion 
followed them. I crawled along under the hedge sa 
as to make no noise^ and heard what the Baron and 
the Captain said to each other. 

'' Baron Phib," said Endymion, '' Pve lost all chance 
of getting Laurelia for a wife, don't you know V^ 

" I do know,'' said Phib, " Sir Hugo has got her." 

" Then if I want a wife I must look for somebody 
else." 

'^ Quite true. Captain," said Phib. 

You see Captain Endymion is a dear brave little- 
fellow, but his ideas come rather slowly in his head. 

" Welli I'vo been looking," he went on, " and I've- 
looked at Fantasia, Lord Finikin's cousin, and I think 
she's very nice." 

'' Yes, her sister Voltana is nicer," said Phib. " Go- 



on." 



« 



But she's the Major Dome's daughter, don't yom 
know 7 And he wants her to make a marriage witk 
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somebody who^s very rich, and lie keeps a close guard 
on lifer, so wliat am I to do ?^' 

Pliib paused a little before lie spoke, and then said, — 

'^I think I can help you. I want to marry her 
sister Yoltana ; and as I am rich and she likes me, I 
shan't have any difficulty myself and can give my 
time to getting you out of yours. Meet me here when 
the Court breaks up/' 

Now they had arrived in the presence of the Queen, 
towards whom Sir Hugo and Laurelia advanced slowly. 
A little murmur ran round the Court as they appeared, 
and I heard some scraps of conversation which were 
rather curious. 

" How frightened she looks,*' said one lady. 

" And how — really — quite plain,'' said another. 

'' But she never was pretty," said a third. '' Still 
what could induce her to marry Sir Hugo ?" 

''Or Sir Hugo to marry her?" asked a young 

* 

<xuardsman with a sneer. 

"I for one, ladies, think Sir Hugo is very lucky, 
«tnd know Laurelia is very happy," said Bndymion. 
*' Ensign Feodor, you'd best not talk about what you 
don't understand, don't you know ?" 

And so the Captain silenced these nasty, envious 
Little People. 
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Meanwhile, Sir Hugo aad his wife had been kneeling 
to the Queen, who looked at them kindly and sadly,, 
and said, ''My poor children, a very short time afteir 
you were gone the Major Domo brought to us the 
paper concerning Laurelia, which was thought to ba 
lost." 

Her Majesty paused a moment, and the Major Doma 
said, in his snuffling voice, "The duties of a Major 
Domo and Silver Stick in Waiting are sometimes pain- 
ful — ^very painful/^ 

'' This paper,'* continued the Queen, '' signed by his- 
late Majesty the King, orders that in the case of 
Laurelia making a secret marriage, she and her hus- 
band must be banished/' 

At this a murmur of dismay ran through the Com*t > 
only that little knot of people whom I had heard talking 
before smiled, and the Queen, with a soft stately grace, 
held out her hand for Laurelia and Sir Hugo to kiss. 
Little Sir Hugo bit his lips, but concealed all other 
signs of the deep grief he felt, for banishment from 
Fairyland is, it seems, a very terrible punishment, and 
Laurelia, fearing he should grieve for her, whispered 
to hiin, " Dear little Hugo, I shall still be with you, at 
least.'' 
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Then the Qaeen called for Endymion and said^ 
*^ Captain, bring out the first company of the guard to 
escort them out of the kingdom ; *^ and Endymion, 
^ving one look of sympathy and grief to them, clanked 
off to call his men together. 

All the Court gathered round to say good-bye to 
them. Phib hummed a wailing, mournful air, and said 
he had never wanted to cry so much; the guard 
marched off with their flag held downwards, and sur- 
Tounded the pair, when a great racket was heard, and 
tiny Prince Florice came rushing among them in his 
nightgown, followed by his nurse. 

"Oh, please your Majesty,'' she cried, '^I don't 
know what to do with his Boyal Highness, t^t I 
don't I If he hasn't burnt the paper that your Majesty 
was looking at this morning, and said mustn't be 
touched ! " 

'^ Please, mamma, it looked so pretty blazing,^' said 
riorice. " Go away, nurse." 

'^ Burnt that paper ! " cried the Queen ; " then Sir 
Hugo and Laurelia need not go. Florice, you have 
been very naughty. You must — ^" and here she 
stopped and gave him a great kiss ; the guard lifted 
their flag, and gave a cheer for Sir Hugo and Laurelia ; 
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OTerybody laughed for joy, Phib threw his hat into the 
air, and Sir Hugo gave such a sigh of reUef that one 
of the buttons on his fat little waistcoat burst. Then 
the Court broke up, and they all went off in different 
•directions. I heard the Major Domo giving the pages 
a long explanation, which they seemed to think very 
tiresome, of how no one but the Queen is allowed to 
touch a paper containing a law or rule, but that if the 
paper is lost the law ceases to exist. 

When they were all out of sight, I stole back to the 
place where Phib and Endymion had agreed to meet. 
I had managed to make out which were the two sisters 
Fantasia and Voltana, and thought them very pretty 
and nice. I had not to wait long before Endymion 
came and took up his place, and stood twisting his 
moustache till Phib joined him. 

^^ This is awfully jolly, don't you know ? '' said the 
Captain. 

" It is,'' replied Phib, but we've no time to lose. 
This is where the Major Domo and his daughters live, 
isn't it?" 

'' Yes." 

^' Then wait here out of sight and be ready to cany 
off Fantasia." 
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" But she won't come without her father's leave/'' 
said the Captain^ " that's just it." 

^* Never mind, only wait here as I tell you. Quick^ 
here they come." 

And sure enough just as Endymion stepped out of 
sights the Major Domo stalked up with a daughter ou 
each arm. 

'^ Baron Phib, I am delighted to see you/' he said 
with a low bow. 

'^ I came, my lord/' said Phib, " to talk on a very 
serious subject \ in fact, to ask for the hand of your 
daughter Voltana." 

'^ And what does my daughter Voltana say ? " asked 
the Major Domo without showing any surprise, for he 
thought that would be beneath his dignity. 

Voltana blushed, and looked up at Phib and down 
at the ground, and up at Phib again, and said, ^' She 
says yes." 

'' Baron Phib," said the Major Domo with a wave of 
his stick, "I shall be honoured by an alliance with 
so distinguished a young man. I am pleased with my 
daughter's choice. I hope her sister may make as 
sensible a one instead of thinking of a penniless 
captain. We will settle everything to-morrow. My 
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dears^ come in. Fantasia^ remember that nothing is 
to tempt you out except my express wish." 

^^. He says that every night," whispered Voltana to 
Phib. 

" Good-night, Baron Phib," continued the Major 
Dome, and they went into the hedge, and Phib walked 
quickly off. 

I was most curious to know what plan Phib had 
got in his wild head, and waited anxiously to see 
what would happen; for some time I saw nothing 
but the moonlight playing on the leaves, and heard 
nothing but a little click of rattling steel occasionally 
coming from the corner where Endymion was hiding, 
and where he shook himself with impatience every 
now and then. Presently, to my surprise, I saw the 
Major Domo coming towards the hedge from the 
direction which Phib had taken when he went away. 
He came slowly along, walking with his head high in 
the air and leaning on his silver stick, and when he 
was within a few paces of the Captain he stopped and 
said to himself, in his snuffling voice, ^^I know he 
must be close by, the vagabond ; " and then louder, 
'^ Captain Endymion." At this Endymion stepped 
out, and stood in front of the Major Domo, looking 

D 
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somewliat embarrassed but quite as proud and ready 
to bold bis own as tbe Major Dome. " Captain Endy- 
mion/' be went on, "it is most surprising tbat you 
sbould continue tbis useless searcb after my daughter. 
Did you know bow bigb, bow very bigb my views for 
ber are, bow lofty, bow very lofty are tbe sentiments 
of a Major Domo and Silver Stick in Waiting, you 
would leave oflF, and devote yourself to swinging/' 

"To swinging, my lord?'' said Endymion witb a 
puzzled look. 

"To swinging," replied tbe Silver Stick, "or to 
dancing like tbis." And be quite suddenly dropped 
bis stick, and began to dance witb tbe greatest agility, 
wbile tbe Captain looked at bis capering witb a scared 
expression, and pulled bis moustacbe and said to bim- 
self, " He must be mad, don't you know ? " but, in tbe 
middle of bis dance tbe Major Domo stopped and said, 
in Pbib's voice, " Don't you know me ? " and tbere he 
was Pbib, disguised in exact imitation of tbe old man, 
voice, &ce, walk, and everything perfect. Endymion 
gazed at him in amazement, and could say nothing 
but " Surprising ! quite surprising ! " 

"Now, listen," said Pbib, "in a few seconds tbe 
Major Domo will come out and take bis walk, which 
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lie always takes just before going to bed, and then will 
"be our opportunity. Hush I here he comes/' 

And out came the real Major Domo, and stalked 
away in the moonlight, while the mock one, as soon 
:as he was out of sight, called up into the hedge, 
^^ Fantasia ! Fantasia my dear ? " 

Out popped Fantasia's pretty little head, ''Papa! 
come back ? '' 

'' Yes, my dear j come down here, I have something 
important to say to you/' 

When she came down, as she did presently, looking 

very pretty and very astonished, Phib, whom she took 

of course for her papa, pulled forward Endymion, at 

the sight of whom she gave a little scream of delight 

surprise. 

'' Circumstances have occurred, my dear Fantasia," 
said the mock Major Dome, ''of so remarkable, so 
very remarkable a nature, that I have entirely changed 
my views with regard to this excellent young man. 
Nothing will give me such pleasure, such very great 
pleasure, as to see you married to each other." 

You see Phib, as even the best mimics will do, over- 
did his imitation a little by repeating the Major Dome's 
pet phrase "so very," but Fantasia was so excited that 
she didn't notice it. D 2 
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" Fantasia^ darling Fantasia ! " cried Endymion, 
" Fm awjftdly fond of you, don't you know ? " And 
Fantasia gave him a look which said plainly, " And so 
am I of you/' 

"My dear children/' said Major Domo Phib, ''ta 
avoid delays and difficulties, I think you had better 
cross the moat. I do not approve of runaway matches 
as a rule, but this occasion is so peculiar, so very 
peculiar ; in short, let us come." 

So off they started, and went on quite happily, till, 
as they turned a comer, they came full upon the real 
Major Dome. It was too funny; Fantasia screamed, 
Endymion stood pulling his moustache, Phib drew 
himself up and stared straight at his double, who, after 
looking a moment with round open eyes, fell flat on 
his back. This was the state of things when a com- 
pany of the guard came by, and hearing a commotion. 
Lord Finikin, who was at their head, stopped to see 
what it was. 

'' Gh*acious ! two Major Domes I " he exclaimed, 

" as if one wasn't enough." 

" My duties," said Phib in the Major Domo's voice, 

'' are so arduous, so very arduous, that I have been 

obliged to double myself." 
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Meionwliile, Fantasia's scream had brouglit her sister 
Yoltana, Sir Hugo and Laurelia, and some others run- 
ning up^ and Yoltana and Fantasia between them 
managed to set their father on his legs, and bring him 
back from his fit of terror. 

During the confusion Phib had thrown off his dis- 
guise, so that the Major Dome on looking round saw 
nothing of the image of himself, which had so frightened 
him, and said, ''Strange, very strange, indeed. Do 
you know I fancied I met myself suddenly ; it must 
have been an illusion.'' 

'' Oh, yes ! an illusion ! " cried every one in 
chorus. 

Little Sir Hugo now waddled up to Endymion. 
*^ Endymion," he said, '* the Colonel has retired, and 
her Majesty has appointed you to fill his place." 

'' Indeed ! " said the Major Dome ; " allow me, 
•Colonel Endymion, to congratulate you. Fantasia, 
my dear, congratulate Colonel Endymion. Colonel 
Endymion, we shall always be glad to see you.'' 
Then he whispered to Endymion, "A Colonel, my 
dear young friend, is a very different thing from a 
penniless Captain." 

I am afraid he was a worldly old man this Major 
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Domo and Silver Stick in Waiting. However, they 
all gathered rotmd and shook hands with the new 
Colonel, and I noticed that he and Fantasia walked 
together, and Fhib and Yoltana followed, as they went 
towards home. Before they had got there the moon 
was clouded over again, and I had seen the last of th& 
Little People. 
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PART. I. 

So the King was going to be married to the Queen of 
Nequesdhour,* and there were great rejoicings. For. 
of course, it was one of the best matches he could 
possibly make^ and a really capital thing for the king- 
dom. And besides, they had always said he was sure 
to marry one of those Nequesdhour people, and now 
it had come true ; so the town was illuminated with 
Price's patent night-lights. Well, of course, it was a 
very grand occasion, whatever you may say, and the 
King had to put his crown on. That was the only 

* This is sometimes spelt Naixdur by the common people. 
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thing he minded about the whole affair. Bat the 
Prime Minister and the Council of State were in- 
exorable^ and said that the constitution would go to 
rack and ruin if he did not wear his crown to get 
married in. It would be such an afiEront to the Queen^ 
and in fact to the two kingdoms. Had his Majesty 
seriously considered the effect of such a measure on 
the price of potatoes f They had observed that on the 
bare mention of it some young officers had gone up 
several degrees. Ultimately these prudent counsels 
prevailed^ and the King was persuaded to put his old 
crown on. For that was the real fact of the matter, 
and there is no use in disguising it ; the crown was 
a shocking old crown. ^ It was too large for his 
Majesty; it came right down over his majestic 
eyes, and pushed out his majestic ears till people 
didnH know whether he was most like an ape or 
an ass. And besides the discomfort to his eyes 
and ears, you know it is not pleasant to think that 
people can't find out whether you are, most like an ape 
or an ass. So the King had taken a serious dislike to 
his old crown, and no wonder \ for without it a good 
deal might be said in his favour. 

Well, it was a most imposing ceremony, and people 
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brought them heaps and heaps of presents. But there 
was an old blue fairy who came quite late, when the 
wedding breakfast was laid, and brought a lovely 
lovely new crown and sceptre. 

But you should have seen the King's eyes 
glisten at the sight of these presents. He was 
going to make a long stupid bridegroom's speech to 
the fairy, to thank her for them, when she stopped 
him most unpleasantly. 

''They're not for you, my poor nincompoop," 
she said, knocking him over the head with her 
broomstick, which fastened the old crown on again 
{he had lifted it up to look) "they're for the little 
Prince." 

'' Why did you stop me ? " said the King. 

"Listen, you booby," continued the fairy, putting 
one finger on the back of the Queen's chignon, which 
caused her royal nose to go a little way into the soup, 
— "hold up your stupid head, and hear me. The 
crown enables its wearer to see to the furthest 
ends of the kingdom, and with the sceptre he can 
make himself felt there as if he were on the spot." 
Here the Queen tried to wipe her nose but was 
prevented by the gUttering eye of the blue fairy. 
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''And nobody but the future Queen can put the 
crown on the Prince's head^ or the sceptre in his 
hand/' The fairy was interrupted here^ for the 
Queen was taking pepper; the pepper-pot was^ like 
everything else^ on a scale of unexampled magnifi* 
cence^ and the top happened to be off. 

" Now mind/' said the fairy, '' it can only be put on 
his head by the — " 

At this point the Queen sneezed with a great loud 
sneeze, and the effect on the blue fairy was so 
extraordinary that I feel sure you would not 
believe it if it were not so thoroughly untrue* 
She quite suddenly got ever so much smaller, and at 
the same time seemed to be a long way off, exactly aa 
if you were looking at her through the wrong end 
of a telescope. And yet there she was in the room, 
for the people on the other side of her saw her in 
exactly the same direction as before, only she seemed 
80 much further off, and her voice seemed to come 
from far in the faint distance by the future. 

But the queen sneezed again, and the fairy seemed 
to have become a mere speck miles and miles away. 
So the King put up his opera-glass to look at her — ^it 
was very awkward, for he was looking out through the 
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chinks between the crown jewels — and then he thought- 
he heard her add — " Queen/' 

But the Queen had sneezed a third time^ and the^ 
fairy went out with a pop. 



II. 



The King had to put on his .uncomfortable crowa 
again ; but he was so sorry now that he did not mind 
it^ for it was the funeral of the poor Queen. The littla 
Prince had put his knife in his mouthy and in her 
shame she hid her face in the fireplace and burnt 
it right upj for the people of Nequesdhour can't. 
stand your putting your knife in your mouth. So* 
they buried her with great pomp^ and^ as I have said^ 
the King had to put his uncomfortable crown on. 
And the King's sister came to take care of him and 
the Prince. 

Now nothing can be further from my wishes than ta 
speak evil of an exalted personage^ much less a Prin- 
cess; but the interests of truth compel me to state^ 
that the King's sister was neither more nor less than 
an old witch. You are not to understand by this that. 
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«he was ugly; on the contrary, she was remarkably 
beantifbl, with exquisite rosy cheeks, glossy green 
hair, and the whitest teeth in the world. And she 
seemed about seventeen, but I assure you she was 
.more than that. The rose on her cheeks was painted 
with blood; every month there was a little girl hung 
up in chains with spikes to them, and they wound the 
chains round tighter and tighter till the spikes went 
in and the blood came out. That lasted her for a 
month. And the lovely green hair was false, and 
made out of the grass that grows over the grave of the 
sacred seed. And as for her teeth, they were made of 
the bones of heroes, and fixed in with the gold that 
paid traitors to betray them. So you can imagine 
liow beautiful she was. 

And it came to pass that in time the Eang's sister 
^ot tired of him, and thought it would be much 
better to have the Prince instead — ^for he was nearly 
grown up. But she wanted to put the new crown on 
him herself, that she might be the Queen. So she ex- 
plained to the King how very nice it would be, now 
that he was grown old, for the Prince to have on the 
wonderfiil new crown and manage all the affairs of the 
kingdom without any trouble at all. And the E[ing was 
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rather pleased with the idea; for he was a lazy old fellow^ 
and liked to let things alone. But she was afraid ta 
do this before all the people^ and make the King put 
Ms crown on, because she had some secret misgivings 
that she was not to be the Queen^ and would not be 
able to crown her nephew. So she tried quite pri- 
vately, when no one was looking, to put it on his head» 
She got the Prince asleep in an arm-chair, and then$ 
she went to the great safe where the crown was kept 
under a Chubb's lock, and took it out. But the Prince 
was suddenly waked up by a loud scream and two- 
falls. His witch-aunt had dropped the crown and then- 
fainted. 

"When she came to, she could do nothing else but 
call out, '' My fingers ! my fingers ! ^' And in fact 
the tips of her fingers were burnt quite red, and no- 
thing would get this out; so they were obliged ta 
make it the fashion to have red finger-tips, which they 
were able to do, — for since the late Queeh^s death 
they copied the witch-aunt even in Nequesdhour — 
so that nobody without green hair was allowed to- 
go to the theatre, for fear of shocking the public? 
morals. 

Then the witch-aunt tried one of the Court ladies. 
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:a creature of her own ; for it was essential that the 
new Qaeen should at least be in her power. But the 
only result was that the Court lady found out why 
it was fashionable to have red finger-tips^ and was 
«aved ever so much money in rouge. And so this 
went on. 

The odd thing about the crown was, that you might 
handle it as much as ever you liked, if you did not try 
to put it on the Prince's head. Directly you thought 
of that it burnt you fearfully, and made you scream. 
And this fate befel nearly all of the ladies who had 
fallen into the witch-aunt's power, and to whom she 
thought it safe to entrust the crown. 

But before she had quite exhausted all the stock of 
those for whom she had got rid of inconvenient rela- 
tives, or brought back wandering lovers, things were 
precipitated by the imprudent conduct of some who 
had thus fallen victims to the burning crown. For 
you must know that the fashion of having red finger- 
tips had come to be regarded as one of very high 
antiquity, resting on deep reasons connected with 
the welfare of the human race, and, in fact, as a 
sacred custom of which it would be sacrilege and 
profanity to question the wisdom or the necessity. 
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And veiy wonderfhl and ingenious explanations or 
confusements of it had been set forth by the Powwow 
men, who about that time were held in great vene- 
ration. So that the custom was but rarely even spoken 
of, and then never without a careful closing of the 
hand in token of respect. When, therefore, some 
of the maids of honour, who had, in the manner that 
I have described to you, discovered its real origin, 
ventured to smile mysteriously, and even to rub 
their heads together, when the subject of the sacred 
custom was approached, people began to remem- 
ber certain of their past misdoings. And the memo- 
ries of other ladies, who had not been victims, 
became wonderfully acute j it became notorious 
that the Honourable Miss Piff, and Lady Paff, and 
even the dowager Duchess of Puff, had at one time 
gone to the Opera in hair so blue as to be hardly re- 
cognizable for green at all, especially by gas-light; 
and that poor thing the Countess of Dovecote, when 
the Earl was killed, had actually turned nearly white 
in the face. But then, you know, it was only the 
ladies who told these stories maliciously. The gentle- 
men rather liked those about whom the stories were 
told, and talked to them more than to the rest. So 
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that in time it got quite fashionable among a certain 
important section of society to sneer at these red 
finger-tips. Only, of course, the people who sneered 
most were precisely the people who dreamt least of 
leaving them off. 

But at last the secret leaked out, and it spread with 
wonderful rapidity, that unless somebody could b& 
found able to put the new crown on the Prince's head,, 
the kingdom might actually have to go without a king 
for some time ; for the old King was fast failing, and 
had sworn by the face, hair, and teeth of the Powwow, 
that the old crown should be buried with him. So the 
witch-aunt was alarmed, and saw that nothing was to 
be done but to have a public trial, at which anybody 
that liked might come forward and try to put the 
crown on the Prince's head ; and this was published 
throughout the kingdom, and six months' notice was. 
given, which was fully employed by the Powwow men 
in explaining that the red finger-tips caused by th& 
crown were merely an accidental illustration of the im- 
memorial custom, and in fact a convincing proof of its 
sanctity. The whole kingdom got into a state of 
tremendous excitement; and schools of deportment 
were established, at which young ladies were taught- 
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to put crowns on young gentlemen's heads with grace 
and precision. And the witch-aunt was racking her 
brain to find out how she should gain power over the 
new Queen, and, through her influence, the Prince. 
But the Prince did not like to have it talked about. 

At last the eventfdl day arrived, and the poor old 
King put on his crown, which fell fttrther than ever 
over his eyes-r-not that they were much use to him 
nowadays — and was carried in a sedan-chair to the 
gorgeous throne got ready by the upholsterers in the 
grand square. It wasn't very comfortable, for there 
w^re certain architectural points and edges, indispens- 
able to the beauty of the work, which stuck out among 
the cushions and hurt him ; but he bore it bravely. 
And the witch-aunt was in a sort of shrine surrounded 
by Powwow men — her cheeks redder, her hair greener, 
and her teeth whiter than ever. The Prince was to 
stand on a round pillar, attained by an elegant pair of 
steps^ and shaded by a most elaborate shell-shaped 
parasol. Troops of maidens and others were waiting 
to try to put his crown on. But now you must prepare 
for. an event which ought to startle you, for it gave 
the King a stroke of paralysis, and caused the witch-^ 
aunt to be proclaimed Begent of the kingdom. 

E 
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" James/' she said, tuniing to a footman, whose 
calves were at least three feet in circumference, " it 
is time now. Call the Prince/' 

'' If you please 'm,'' said the flunkey, " we're really 
quite wexed ; but 'is rile 'ighness es run away !" 



m. 



You may imagine how tired and hungry the Prince 
was, and how much his clothes were worn out by the 
time he reached the land of Ionia, where Faith dwelt. 
So much so, indeed, that nobody dreamed of taking 
him for a prince, and so no disguise was required. 
But he kept up a good heart; and as he passed 
through the chief city of that place, he spent his last 
penny in buying three captain's biscuits. Then he set 
off towards the beech-forest on the other side of the 
town ; and as he went he fell to thinking what should 
be his career in life. This question interested him the 
more because the witch-aunt had constantly dinned 
into his ears that he was not fit for much. And yet 
he took courage from the inhabitants of this countiy, 
for they were all occupied in keeping pigs. 

^' I suppose I am fit for something better than that," 
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lie said to himself ; '' and in that case^ here is a whole 
nation^ thinking a great deal of themselves^ who will 
l3e beneath me in the social scale. But what occu- 
pation shall I adopt that will be distinctly better than 
pig.keeping?'' 

Full of these reflections, he did not observe that he 
had penetrated some distance into the wood, and was 
on the edge of a bright grassy glade, at one end of 
which was a rock, over which a stream feU among 
lovely ferns and flowers. The stream turned round 
the rock after reaching the level of the glade, and 
flowed in the other direction ; and on the side of it 
was a sort of chair, formed accidentally by two 
stones, overgrown with softest moss and surrounded 
by sprinkled violets. The rock and the trees over- 
shadowed this spot, which, however, always got plenty 
of sun in the earlier half of the day. All this, I say, 
he did not observe. He was blundering along among 
the brambles, and would have walked straight out into 
the glade, when he was roused from his reverie by the 
sweetest of songs. 

This is the song that Daisy sang ; and it is about a 
waterlily-bud that saw a reflexion of herself in the 
surface of the water, while she was under it : 

x 2 
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You grow throngh the water apace, lily, 

You'll Boon be as tall as the pond ; 
There is fresh hope high in your fiAce, lily. 
Your white &ce, so firm and so fond. 
Ah, lily, sweet lily. 

What can you see ? 
Growing to meet lily. 

Graciously ? 

There's a face looks down from the sky, lily. 

It grows to me dim from above ; 
If I ever can stretch me so high, lily, 
I shall kiss — ah ! the face of my love. 
Ah, lily, white lily, 

That can I see, 
Ctiving me light, lily, 
Lovingly. 

The lily-bud met with her mate, ah me ! 
And her flower came through the air, 
And her bright face floated in state, ah me ! 
Sut the shadow-love never was there ! 
Ah, lily, great lily. 

Queenly and free. 
Float out your fate, lily, 
Friendlessly ! 

She was walking across the middle of the glade 
towards the stone chair, singing as she wentj her 
long brown-yellow hair was hanging straight t)ver her 
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shoulders^ and at the ends of it were fastened tufts of 
Swans' down all round. But the most curious thing 
was a Uttle pig, with a blue ribbon round his neck, 
which ran after her in a discursive kind of way. ' Now 
the Prince from the moment he had looked up, stood 
stock still with his mouth open, until she had reached 
her seat and sat down. Then he began to go lx)und 
behind the trees cautiously^ with a view of getting as 
near to her as he could without being seen. At length 
he found what he considered a favourable place, and 
sat down; but it seemed to him that he wad in a 
dream. 

Perhaps you would like to know more exactly what 
the young Prince was like. Well, you see, he was so 
exactly like all other princes, that if you would only 
just look through the "Arabian Nights/' Grimm's 
Stories, Andersen's Tales, and the collections of J. 
E. Planch6, you would not be a bit the wiser about 

However, he contrived to observe that the UtUe 
pig was assiduously looking for nuts. So he 
looked round himself; and as he happened to be in 
a good place, he soon found several nice sofb large 
ones. 
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II 



It's surprisinV' Boid the little pig, suddenly 
coining round a large tree quite close to him — 
''it's surprisin' what a many nuts I gets along of 
her/' 

He took the nuts which the Prince had collected 
quite as a matter of course ; and the Prince, between, 
his bewilderment at the sudden appearance of the 
little pig, his delight at the prospect of an introduc- 
tion to Daisy, and a sort of undefined pain at th& 
half-hidden meaning of the pig's words, could say 
nothing till the nuts were all eaten ; when he 
answered, 

'' Along of who ? " 

It was not grammatical, but he thought it seemed 
the proper thing to say to a pig. 

" Along of Daisy, to be sure. They all wants to 
telk to her so. It's surprisin' what a many nuts there 
is over here;" and he ran away quite quickly to- 
another place, from which Daisy could not be seen. 
So the Prince did not follow him (which was wise, for 
the little pig always chose to begin and end his con- 
versations when he pleased, and would not be bullied), 
but proceeded to gather some more nuts into the 
remains of his hat. . 
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" I do boKeve/' said the little pig, '^ that you would 
soon make a real good hand at pig-keeping/^ 

The Prince felt that this was encouraging, but the 
pig evidently regarded it as much more of a compli- 
ment than he did. However, he had the sense to say 
instantly, 

" What does she do ? '' 

''Keeps pigs, of course. What should she? Yow 
can^t find it out, I know/' 

" Find out what ? '' 

''Why, she wasn't bom to it, you know; but 
they've brought her up awful well, and it takes a 
power o' 'cuteness to find out that she ain't been a 
swineherd for centuries. It's surprisin', now," he 
went on in exactly the same tone of voice, '"ow 
empty your 'at is ! " 

The Prince had leisure for further reflection while 
he filled his hat again ; but he was a little surprised 
that the pig merely winked at him when he came 
back, and began at once to eat the nuts. His surprise 
turned into a real trembling fright, and his heart beat 
violently against his ribs, when Daisy stood upon the 
stone chair and put a whistle to her lips. The whistle 
sounded like a little bell. 
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'^My dear young lady/' said the pig, "I wish 
merely to call your attention to the fact that this 
yonng gentleman has done me the honour to present 
me with several really elegant and meritorious nuts, 
among which there are not a few acorns, and upon 
which my attention is at present directed; after this 
it would be superfluous to point out to you how ex- 
tremely inopportune, and I may say uncalled for, is 
your present attempt at interference/' 

This was what Daisy heard, and I suppose that in 
some way or other the pig said it; but what the 
Prince thought he said was merely, 

'' You 'old your noise ; don't you see I be eatin* o' 
these 'ere nuts out o' the gentleman's 'at ? " 

He did not, however, reflect upon the apparent 
rudeness of the remark, but went straight up to the 
yellow hair and swan's down, and said, 

''Will you teach me to keep pigs, Daisy ? " 

"You don't seem to want much teaching," she 
said with a sweet smile. " What are you called ? " 

" I really don't know," said the Prince, quite taken 
aback. He had never been called anything but " your 
Boyal Highness," and it wasn't even certain that he 
had any name. They don't think much of names in 
Nequesdhour. 
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"Then you shall be called Cowslip. Eemember, 
Bluepig, this is Mr. Cowslip. We are just going to 
have tea> if you will come ? '' 

She blushed slightly^ and the light in her eyes was 
something divine. 

So the witch-aunt was Eegent, and the Prince took 
to pig-keeping along with the old swineherd and 
Daisy^ and all the rest of the family^ in the land of 
lonia^ where Faith dwells* 



IV. 



But one day a great wild boar hurt him in the leg, 
and so the old swineherd had to carry him back into 
the hut j and poor Daisy, who was wild with fright, 
was not allowed to stay and nurse him, but was im- 
mediately sent off into the town to get spearmint and 
bandages ; and when she came back he was lying on 
the sofa quite pale and weak, with a tired, restless, 
spiritual look about his eyes. Daisy, too, seemed to 
have something the matter with her, and not to know 
whether she was standing on her head or her heels. 
But that they attributed to the general disturbance 
caused by the accident, and only Cowslip noticed a 
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questionings almost reproachful^ look directed from 
time to time towards him. Bat she said nothing all 
the time he was ill that could in any way explain this 
change ; and one day when he was very much better 
and could even hop about with a sticky she seemed 
to have resolved upon something which calmed her. 
Now I should tell you that all this time she had been 
very much awake^ and had looked a good deal at the* 
stars when they thought she was sleeping. But the 
night which followed that day she slept quite soundly 
and longs and was late for breakfast the next morning. 
But then all day she was cheerful^ and she took 
Cowslip out for a little walk, and her colour began to 
come back. And two days after the old swineherd 
said that Cowshp was well and fit to mind the 
pigs again; and his sons, who did not like Cowslip 
at all at first, had taken to him since the wild boar 
business, and were very glad of this news. So they 
all had a feast, and Cowslip was taken out and pre* 
sented afresh to the pigs, who grunted and curled 
their tails. But Daisy said to him quite seriously in 
a low voice, " When they are gone, come to me by the 
stone chair in the glade.'^ 

So as soon as Cowslip was left alone with his pigs. 
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lie deserted thenij and made his way to the rock where- 
the stream came down. Then he saw that Daisy had 
on that same inquiring reproachful look^ and sho 
said, 

" Why did you not tell me about this kingdom and 
crown and sceptre? And what business have youi 
keeping pigs ? and you know it is not work for either 
of us/' 

" It's the only work you can do together/' said tho 
the little pig, who had just climbed on to the top 
stone. 

So the Prince, seeing that he wclh a prince, and it 
couldn't be helped, tried to comfort poor Daisy, and 
to make her stop crying. 

''I'm better now," she said in a minute or two,, 
standing up quite sprightly. '' We will start at once 
for this capital of yours, and I will put on the crown 
for you/' 

For the people in the town, you see, had told Daisy all 
about the crown, and she thought at once it must be- 
Cowslip, and this became certainty when she saw him 
ill, with that tired, restless, spiritual look about his eyes* 
And when they were fairly started to go to the capital,. 
Daisy's spirits were tremendous, and she ran about 
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-vrith childish glee. " Oh dear^ what a lovely butter- 
fly ! '^ she cried; and chased it round a rose-'bush. 
When she came back on the other side of the bush^ 
Tier colour was so bright, and her hair shone so, re- 
flecting the trees, and her smile showed so lovely a set 
of teeth, that the Prince said involuntarily, 

*' Bless me ! how odd I '^ 

She did not speak much for the rest of the way* 
'The moon rose and they walked all night, for no one 
^ver gets tired on that journey, as has been mentioned 
by several topographers. They got to the palace 
exactly as the moming^s milk was being taken in, and 
went in with it. So Daisy sat down in the parlour, 
^nd the Prince went to tell them to get breakfast 
ready at once. When he came back he found the 
witch-aunt, but no Daisy. 

''He has come back at last, the dear boyM' she 
«aid, throwing herself upon him and nearly stifling 
liim j but all he did was to shake his head free as well 
as he could, and to shout, 
Where's Daisy ? '^ 

Why, my darling child," said the aunt, "didn't 
jou know it was I all the time ? " 

Now the Prince had learnt pig-keeping, and was 
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able to restram Ms feelings as tliat art requires; that 
is^ in a remarkable degree. So lie pretended to be- 
lieve bis aunt, though he knew very well that she hai 
caught up Daisy behind the rose-bush, and hidden her 
somewhere. 

''Now, my love, you must come and see your 
father,'^ said the witch. So the Prince was taken tO' 
his father's study, and went in, but there was no old 
Eang there, for he was dead; and the moment the- 
Prince was inside they locked the door, and there h& 
was a prisoner. 



V. 



You really cwn!i fancy what a rage the Prince was 
in when he found what a trick had been played him. 
He tried all the windows, and the chinmey, and every 
possible way you can think of to get out, and it was 
all useless. No; the witch-aunt rather liked being 
Eegent, and had no mind that her nephew should 
come out and supplant her. So he tore a little of his 
hair and stamped about a good deal; and then he 
threw himself on the floor and thought of Daisy, and 
wished he was pig-keeping again. 
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"It's really qaite surprisin' how they all takes. on/' 
43aid the Httle pig. He was sitting up on his hind legs 
in the old King's arm-chair \ the bine ribbon was off^ so 
that yon conld see the join where his head was fastened 
on. He was in a meditative attitude^ with one paw 
against the side of his snout. As soon as Cowslip 
watched him attentively, he gave himself a sharp pat 
on the nose, which sent his head spinning round in 
the most ridiculous manner. The eyes kept tolerably 
still, but the snout went round like — ^well — ^I don't know 
that I ever did see anything qyiiie like it. 

You have guessed, of course, what the little pig was 
doing. He was unscrewing his head. 

Presently it came off, and he put it in lus pocket. 
Then he proceeded to turn himself inside out, and it 
appeared that the inside was larger than the outside, 
and was chiefly composed of a blue silk dress. Well, 
then, there was a blue silk dress with a hole in the 
neck. Out of this, in the first place, was taken a 
broomstick, then from the pocket came the head of the 
blue fairy, which was accordingly put on, and it turned 
out, in fact, to be the blue fairy herself, who had nothing 
more to do but to give her head a turn or two. So she 
sharply tapped her nose with one forefinger, and the 
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liead spun round as the pig's had done, the hair flying 
out all round like a catherine-wheel, until it came to a 
sudden stop at the end of the screw, like a music stool, 
and there was the blue fairy complete, broomstick and 
all. 

"I thought I would show you how we do it/' she 
said, " because, you see, ycm won't matter after a little 
while/' There was a touch of sad exultation about 
the voice in which she said this. '^With ordinary 
mortals we do it much more quickly; it impresses 
them not to know how it's done. Like this, for in- 
stance;" here she went backwards and forwards 
several times, becoming alternately pig and blue fairy, 
but each time faster than the last, till in the end the 
change was made in the twinkling of a bed-post, and 
you couldn^t see how it was managed in the least. At 
last, quite out of breath, in the blue fairy form, she sat 
in the arm-chair, and afiectionately hit the Prince on 
the head with her broomstick. 

"You little idiot! " she said, ^'why did you run away 
from wearing my crown ? " 

"It wasn't the wearing I minded so much, it was 
the putting it on," said the Prince, quite reassured by 
the kindness of her tone. " But if you will only find 
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my Daisy for me and let hep put it on, there's nothing 
I wish so much in the world/' 

'' Tim, I dare say !'' said the fairy, with something 
almost like a tear j ^'but poor Daisy ! Well, here she 
comes ; look out of window/' 

And there, to be sure, was a triumphal procession 
of crowds upon crowds of people ; and Daisy, crowned 
with roses, was being led in triumph to the palace. 
For the witch-aunt had put her down in a desert-place 
quite on the other side of the kingdom \ but somebody 
met her and said, ''Good morning, your Majesty,'' 
quite naturally, and then everybody thought it the 
simplest thing in the world, and said, of course,. 
"This is the nice new queen, How lovely she 
is!" 

But Daisy couldn't help thinking that something 
must be wrong, because she had lost sight of the littlo 
pig, and the blue fairy had to do the transformation 
scene several times over quite slowly before she was 
thoroughly reassured. 

Then they proclaimed that everybody should coma 
together to the great square for the coronation, and 
get ready lots of fireworks to let off in the evening ; 
and Daisy and Cowslip were bursting with joy, and 
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they overwhelmed the blue fairy with kisses, but she 
wotild keep going into comers to cry. Then the great 
ceremony came. First of all the blue fairy took the 
old crown (which they had not buried with the King in 
spite of the Powwow, and that probably brought on 
the great storm which blew a slate off the palace-roof 
and killed a baby) — she took the old crown, I say, 
and put it on the head of the witch-aunt; and it 
covered her head right up and rested on her shoulders, 
hiding the hair and the cheeks and the white teeth, 
and they packed her off to take care of Nequesdhour, 
having carefully fastened the old crown on, for she 
couldn^t get out of reach of the sceptre. Then the 
blue fairy stood on a chair, and tapped with her broom- 
stick once, and she was a foot high and a mile off. 
Then she tapped again, and she was an inch high, and 
I really don't know how far off. And then she was 
apparently going to tap a third time, but nobody 
knows whether she did or not, for she went out. 

Then Daisy took the crown and everybody cheered. 
So she put it bravely on the Prince's head, and he 
looked like the king of all the earth. Then she put 
the sceptre in his hand, and he looked like the king of 
the clouds. Was he a cloud, though ? for his figure 
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got fainter and fainter^ more and more dim; and 
Daisy threw herself upon his neck^ crying, " Cowslip^ 
CowsKp, my Cowslip ! '' but the poor little queen fell 
through him to the ground. 

For the Prince had vanished into air. 
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Bt WAiyiBB Hbbbibs Foleook. 



I STBOLLED into the conservatory yesterday. The 
warm sun was streaming in through the broad pahn 
leaves on to the round gold oranges. At the end sat 
my sister's parrot clanking his gilt chain. I went up 
and scratched his head and said ''Pretty Poll/' ex- 
pecting to hear him repeat the words^ but to my stir- 
prise he shook his head and said in a cross 
voice, 

'' Dear me I Can't you find anything newer to say 
than that? It is now 120 years since I first heard 
those words addressed to me, and Fve had but little 
else said to me ever since." 

f2 
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Then seeing my look of astonishment^ he bowed 
to me and said more quietly, 

'' I beg your pardon, honoured Sir, for being betrayed 
into this momentary irritation, but your good nature 
and common sense will show you that it is at times 
difficult to keep one's temper when one hears the same 
thing said to one fifty times a day, as if one was an 
idiot ! People think I can understand nothing else. 

Brutes ! '' 

Here, seeing that he was getting angry again^ 
I hastened to explain to him that I, for one, had 
always had the highest opinion of his understandings 
and had been long convinced that he knew a great 
deal more than he chose to say. 

" Why indeed, honoured Sir,'' he replied, " I have 
often noticed that. Otherwise I would not have 
dreamed of talking to you like this, for I must trust 
to you never to reveal my secret to any one who 
knows me. Perhaps you are not aware that all parrots 
can talk sensibly if they like. When I say sensibly, I 
mean more or less sensibly, for some of them are vile 
idiots. We are all under the power of Abdallah the 
magician for a long time to come, but we can always 
have one human confidant at a time. It's very seldom 
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that one can find a person worthy of confidence ; most 
of them see nothing at all^ and are only intent on 
their own beans and bacon^ and it is now some 
sixty years since I have spoken my mind to any 
one/' 

I expressed to him how much honoured I felt by 
this mark of his confidence and esteem^ and he then 
begged that we might cement our friendship with a 
pinch of snuff; which I instantly gave him. Having 
sneezed three times with infinite grace, he continued 
talking. 

" For want of something better to do/' he said/' -since 
I have had the honour of belonging to your sister and 
staying in this conservatory (which by the bye might 
be arranged in far better taste), I have been occupying 
myself with the affairs of the good people round me. 
Tou would be surprised if you knew what a fiiss they 
make about nothing continually, just like human beings. 
Now for several weeks the Myrtle in that comer has been 
devoted to the Japanese Lily, and she is just as fond 
of him. There is nothing in the world, or I should say 
in the conservatory, against the match but the stupid 
pride of her uncle the Jasmine who thinks forsooth that 
the Myrtle is not of good enough birth for his niece. 
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and wants to marry lier to the Camellia Japonica* 
Now it's quite tme that the Camellia is of noble birth 
and the Myrtle isn't ; bnt then the Camellia is such an 
empty-headed dandy. He thinks of nothing but hia 
own good looks, and I've often caught him craning 
over towards my looking-glass ; but he has a proper 
fear of my beak^ and has never got near enough to see 
himself yet. Now the Myrtle's quite different ; he's got 
some sense; doesn't interfere where he isn't wanted^ 
and always smells nice. Yet that stupid old Jasmine 
prefers the Camellia. Bah ! I've no patience with 
ihem." 

Here the Parrot, who was evidently of an irritable 
temper walked up and down his perch two or three 
times spluttering and chattering with rage. Then 
he went on, 

''At last, though it's really not my business, and 
I don't know why I should mix myself up in it, I 
threw my influence into the scale and talked seriously 
to the Jasmine. They're all rather afraid of me, and I 
soon persuaded him over to my way of thinking, and 
so the young people are to be married to-day while 
you're all safe out of the way at luncheon. You 
should have seen how grateful they were to me; 
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it was quite ridiculous. The Myrtle went tramping 
all liie way to his cousin the Vine in the hothouse 
last night to bring me a bunch of grapes^ of which 
I may remark^ once for all, I'm very fond/' 

"Oh V^ said I, "that explains the bunch of grapes 
that was missing to-day, and we were all so perplexed 
about it/' 

"Yes/' said the Parrot, "that explains it; but you 
might as well talk grammar." 

I blushed; for it is humiliating to be corrected 
by one's sister's bird ; and he went on, 

" Well, as I hear the luncheon bell, perhaps you'll 
kindly help me off my perch, and you can stay and 
see the wedding if you like." 

I held out my finger ; he unhooked his chain with 
his beak, and came clawing and clambering down to 
the ground. 

" Now then ! Hurry up ! " he cried, as soon as he 
was there. " We've only got half an hour." 

At this the Myrtle left his place and hurried across 
to the Japanese Lily on the other side ; she bent 
her beautiful head towards him, and they were about 
to descend together to the floor when the Jasmine 
stepped stiffly down fix)m the shelf above and came 
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between them. He was to give the bride away^ 
and he wouldn't have things done out of order for 
anything. So he and the Lily came down together^ 
she gliding gracefully and bowing to her friends on 
every side as she passed them, he marching very 
straight with his head well up, as if he had worn 
a tight cravat. 

After them came the Myrtle, looking adoringly up 
at the Lily, and the Camellia surveying them with 
a foppish disdain. When they arrived on the floor, 
the Myrtle and Lily stood together in the middle, 
with the Jasmine at his niece^s right hand. A cluster 
of Fuchsias came down and stood nodding their bell- 
like heads affectionately to the Lily. These were the 
bridesmaids. Then came the Azaleas in all their 
splendour, chatting on the way with the Calceolarias, 
and soon the whole many-coloured crowd of the 
conservatory was assembled round the bride and 
bridegroom, while the Oranges came continually 
hopping aud bumping and rolling down to see 
what was going on. One of them awkwardly 
hopped on to the Parrot's toes, at which the 
Fuchsias tittered. The Parrot now put my double 
eye-glass, which he had borrowed a short time before. 
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on his beak^ and in his gravest voice demanded the 
Lily fix)m the Jasmine as a bride for the Myrtle; 
the Jasmine^ not withont a pang^ I thought^ handed 
her over, and the marriage ceremony was concluded. 
Then they all began to dance. I have never seen 
such a pretty ball ; no fancy dresses could be half so 
bfeautiftd in colour. The Myrtle and the Lily waltzed 
off together, every one found a partner, even the 
Jasmine condescended to dance in a quiet grave 
manner with a branch of the Orange-tree; but I 
thought a quadrille which the Fuchsias arranged 
among themselves was the prettiest sight of all. 
Meanwhile, the Parrot and I looked on. 

"It is pleasant,'^ said he, "to see such thorough 
enjoyment. Confound those Oranges! How they 
roll about! This reminds me of my early youth 
when I had the whole forest to myself, I and my 
companions and the apes, that is. We used to have 
fine times then. Ah, well ! Give me another pinch of 
snuff." 

I gave it him, and he took it gravely; the 
ring round his foot rattled as he stretched out his 
claw. 

" I had no snuff in those days," he said, " but then 
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I had no cliadiis either. Not that it much matters* 
See how well the Lily dances/' 

She did^ indeed^ dance beautifully^ and the gaiety 
seemed at its height when I heard footsteps coming 
across the drawing-room and my sister's voice calling 
me. Instantly there was a hubbub all around \ flowers 
and leaves and oranges all jostling and pushing each 
other in their hurry to get back to their places which 
they did just in time. Only the Camellia thought it 
undignified to hurry^ and had not quite reached his 
flower-pot when the door opened and my sister came 
in. 

" What have you been doing here all this time, dear, 
with no company but that silly bird V^ she said to me. 
"For you're not very wise, are you, Polly? Pretty 
Poll !" she went on to the parrot. 

The parrot swayed to and fro on its perch, and 
repeated, "Pretty Poll!'' as if it could say nothing 
else, and then went off into a violent fit of laughter. 

"I hate it when it does that,", said my sister; "it 
makes me feel as if it understood everything I said." 

The parrot winked at me. 

"Do you know I had such an odd delusion as I 
came in?" said my sister. "I thought I saw the 
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Camellia Japonica walking up the shelves to its place^ 
I don't know what can have made toA fancy such an. 
absurd thing/' 

At this the parrot winked again^ and screamed 
so loud with laughter that we were obliged to go 
into the drawing-room and shut the conservatory 
door. 



THE TWO WISHES. 



B7 Walter Hebbibs Pollock. 



A GROUP of merry children were playing on the grass 
in the bright sunshine^ and in the midst of them was 
^ yonng man round whom they all clung. He was 
a poet^ and he had been telling them stories and 
singing songs for their little feet to dance to. And 
now they cried to him — '' Sing to us again^ or tell us 
another story.'' But as they spoke there came over 
the sun a dark cloud which seemed reflected on the 
poet's face, and saying — '' No, I must go now, but I 
will come back soon and sing you another song/' he 
went away, followed by his faithfiil dog, as the 
•children cried after him, " Come back, Hubert, and 
ising to us soon." All people have fits of sadness 
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sometiineSj whicli they get over more or less 
quickly, according as they are gay or gloomy 
by nature; but poets have longer and deeper fita 
than others, because they see further into people and 
things, and themselves, than others do. And so> 
it was with Hubert; the cloud that had crossed the- 
sun had suddenly appeared to him to be an emblem 
of his fate, and as he walked away he foolishljr 
imagined that he was the most miserable of men* 
He thought of the many sorrows of the world, and 
the pains that his fellow-beings were destined to- 
endure, forgetting all the pleasures that exist. He 
thought of the friendship and love that he had wasted 
on those who were not grateful for it, forgetting aU 
the affection that was showered on him, who was 
perhaps quite as ungrateful. He thought of the- 
poem he could not finish, forgetting all those that h& 
had ; in fact, he thought of the cloud which darkened 
the light for few minutes, forgetting the sun which 
endures for ever. But the bitterest of his thoughts^ 
was that those whom he loved. best, and who loved 
him best, in the world, could not understand hi» 
feelings and see into his heart. ''Ah, that is it P' he 
cried in passionate grief; " the heart ! If one had no 
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heart then one would be happy and careless and 
•could write poetry without disturbance all day." 

As he said this^ his dog^ Fritz^ howled mournfully. 
Now I must tell you that Hubert was of fidiy descent, 
«nd by virtue of this he was allowed to have two 
wishes gratified in his life-time ; but this he had for- 
gotten. When the dog howled and came up to lick 
his hand, Hubert said to it — "Ah, Fritz, thou hast 
no heart; I wish I had none/' 

He ought to have known better than to say that a 
dog had no heart ; but, however, no sooner had he 
spoken than a change took place in him. He started 
up to his feet and burst into a laugh to think how 
moumfiil he had been about nothing. As he laughed, 
Fritz, the dog, howled again. " Why,'' cried Hubert, 
^'what can it matter to me whether it is sunny or 
cloudy, whether people are happy or miserable, well 
or ill, whether they care about me or not? What 
nonsense I Ha ! ha ! ha I " And he laughed again. 
And this time Fritz, the dog, put his tail between his 
legs, and ran away as hard as he could. It was clear 
that he had never heard his master laugh like that 
before. Hubert took no notice of this, but walked 
back to where the children were. '' Come and sing," 
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they cried^ as they saw him approaching ; but when 
he came close np^ and they saw his face^ they drew 
hack again ; it looked so hard and cruel. Only those 
who were furthest off and could not see him still cried^ 
*^ Come and sing/' 

"Well, why not ?*\ he answered, and sitting down 
among them, where he had been before, he began 
to sing. But his voice which had been soft and 
melodious before was now cold and clear and hard ; 
and instead of the pretty playful ballads he had sung 
before, tiie most horrible stories came from his mouth, 
so that the children all got up and ran away in terror. 
*' Come back and play with me,'* cried Hubert \ but 
they only ran the faster. He looked after them for a 
moment, and then shrugged his shoulders, and walked 
on towards the town where his house was. On the 
way he met his two greatest friends ; the third who 
was generally with them was absent. 

" Oh, Hubert ! *' they cried as they met him, " our 
friend is dreadfully ill, and they fear he will not live/' 

*' What is that to me ? " said Hubert. 

They stared at him in amazement. 

" Why you loved him better than any of us," they 
said. 
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Did I? I have forgotten all that now. I am 
changed. I am happy. Listen, I will teU you a 
secret. I have got no heart ! ^* And looking in hi& 
face they saw that it was true, and they too turned 
and fled. 

Hubert went whistling on to his house, and- going 
to his desk took out his unfinished poem. " Now,^*^ 
said he to himself, ^^ I shall finish this at last, and 
well, now I have no feelings to interrupt the working 
of my mind. Now I have no heart.'* And he sat 
down and finished it. But when he read it over, he 
found that the new part which he had written since 
he lost his heart was nothing but an essay in carefully 
polished verse on the folly of giving way to feeling 
and writing poetry. Angry at this he began to write 
again, and again wrote the same thing. Now this 
poem was the great object of his life ; he had been 
working at it for months and months ; he hoped by it 
to establish his name, and it was scarcely ever out of 
his thoughts. So that it was the bitterest disappoint- 
ment that could fall on him to find that he had lost 
the power of writing. But so it was ! he tried again 
and again, and always the same thing happened, until 
at last he fiung it from him and rushed out of the 
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liouse into the fields where he had been at play with 
the children^ and there fell on the grass and groaned^ 
for since he had lost his heart he could no longer weep. 
And then he remembered how^ first his dog and then 
the children, and then his friends had left him in 
horror ; he remembered what a keen delight he had 
formerly taken in the bright sun and the fresh air, 
and now they were as nothing to him ; he remembered 
how much the love of his friends had brightened his 
life, and now that was gone from him 3 and remember- 
ing all this, he groaned more heavily than before, and 
cried desperately, " Oh, that I had my heart again ! " 
This was his second wish, and as he uttered it a great 
weight seemed to be taken from him, and as tears 
came once more into his eyes, Fritz, the dog, came up 
and licked his hand. 
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THE STOBY OP SILVERSHINE. 



Bt Lady Pollock. 



Ths things I am going to tell you are not to be 
found in any history-book, so you will naturally 
suppose that they are not true ; yet they are true to 
me while I tell them, and if I make them seem true to 
you while you read them, I shall be doing the same 
sort of work which we admire when a real good 
historian writes for us a record of events in bygone 
days. But I am not going to make a preface ; if you 
are like me, you hate a preface. I like to begin my 
story all at once in this way : — 

In the country of Misterie, not known to any of 
our geographers, there resided a young cascade named 
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Hubble-Bubble ; a very ugly name^ you will say, and 
she said so too. She hated her name ; for she could 
hate and love and think as you and I can, and she 
could leap and tumble, but she could not run on 
farther. She was always in one place fixed between 
two hard old rocks who never showed her any 
tenderness; they were her guardians and they were 
called Gruff and Grimm. It would have been pleasant 
to love them, for life is a weary thing if there is no 
love in it ; and Hubble-Bubble tried to be fond of them, 
but it was hard trying. When she made an effort to 
leap into their laps, they repelled her so rudely that 
she broke up into little bits, and they tossed her away 
with such a shock that she often thought she never 
should come together again. When she whispered or 
chattered to them, they made no answer, but stared 
straight before them as if they had a strong sense of 
superiority, and looked down upon her with contempt. 
Yet she was not contemptible. She was very 
pretty; the birds and zephyrs told her that; and 
when the sun shone, she was joyous and bright. 
She only cried when it rained, and then sometimes 
she sobbed and roared. She didn't know why. She 
couldn't help it. But at such times Gruff and Grimm 
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shoved her aboat more harshly then ever. They were 
large and strongs but their hearts were small^ and such 
a long way off inside them that nobody has ever yet 
reached the exact spot where they are supposed to be, 
Hubble-Bubble became very unhappy^ always im- 
prisoned between them ; and one rainy day in a fit 
of tears^ she asked if she ever had a mother. Of 
course she expected no answer^ but suddenly her rude 
guardians spoke^ and both spoke at once ; perhaps 
this was to make up for their long silence. 

" It's no use to ask for your mother/' said they. 
*' She is the Dead Sea.'' 

Upon this Hubble-Bubble cned more bitterly, and 
then she asked, " Who gave me my ugly name ? " 

'' We did ! " replied her hideous guardians, and they 
grinned so hard as they spoke that their faces took a 
set; and passers-by said afterwards, "There is a 
singular chasm across each of those rocks ; done by 
the last thunderstorm no doubt ? " So it is that 
people make up their minds, and will rather say anything 
than, " I don't know." Hubble-Bubble was furious 
when her guardians made faces at her, and she lashed 
out at them and foamed in her great passion ; but they 
kept up their stiff grin and took no notice. Her only 
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wish now was to get away from them ; and one fine 
summer morning she peeped out from between their 
horrid arms, and looked down miles beneath her-^ 
there she saw green trees and meadows and all kind 
of beautifiil flowers. The brilliant colours of these 
flowers sent a glow through her thin cold body, and 
the yearning for love grew strong within her; she 
shivered with her eagerness to know more of that 
blooming valley. She longed to leap into the midst of 
it. " What ! '' she thought, " if I did try to leap ? I am 
always jumping ; only always up and down in the same 
place. What if I made a great leap for ever, away 
from this cold dark country down into that world of 
light ? '^ Then she drew back frightened, and huddled 
against the rough rocks, thinking they might have 
heard her whisper to herself. She thought she heard 
one of them groan, but it was only a blast from the 
North Wind ; she thought that the other threw stones 
at her, but it was only her own uneasy movement that 
loosened them and cast them up in her face. At last 
a mist came rolling heavily over the rocks, and this 
seemed the right moment for escape — the only 
moment ; to lose it would be to lose the chance of free 
and happy hfe. With a great terror, with a great 
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hope Hubble-Babble made her dart^ bounded^ leapt 
away and reached in safety the meadows that she 
longed for ; she fell into a little dell^ for the ground 
of these flowery fields was not flat^ but rather like a 
moving sea turned into grass; there she lay quite 
still; tired out with her effort. So she remained 
slumbering from sunrise to sunset^ till the moon 
shone out^ and with her cold beams struck her and 
woke her up. 

The glow of the flowers was paled^ and a chill 
silence was in the air; it was broken all at once 
by the sound of laughter^ by the rustling of silks, by 
the tinkling of bells, and at the same time a thousand 
lights glimmered among the trees brilliant as the 
noon-day roses. Under these lights a long proces- 
sion moved. It was the fairy King with his family 
household and retinue come out for his walk. He 
walked under floating banners, on which the word 
" Lililand " was shaped in alternate leaves of the lily 
and the rose. He was Floris, King of Lililand, and 
the third of his line. All his subjects took their 
names from particular plants, wore dresses resembling 
them either in shape or colour — sometimes in both — ^and 
held something in common with their essence or 
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natural qualities. Prince Hyacinth, the only child of 
the King, was graceful and flexible, with a delicate 
tender complexion and a most loving disposition. He 
«eemed to exhale a sweet perfumed graciousness upon 
hHi who came near him. He walked on the right hand 
of the King. Just behind them was Count Eglantine, 
liis cousin, dressed in a suit of shining white satin 
turned up with green, and with a green sword-knot. 
Then came the chief officers of the royal household :— * 
the Lord Chamberlain, Golden Rod; Broom, Gentle- 
man Usher; my Lord Gorse, First Lord in Waiting; 
Colonel Henbane, Commander of the Black Police; 
And Brimble-Bramble, the General of a fine regiment 
of artillery, armed at all points. After these came the 
ladies carried in palanquins. Daphne, a beautiful 
Princess belonging to another race springing from the 
region of the sun, was in the first and most beautiful 
of the palanquins. She was engaged to be married to 
Prince Hyacinth, who was desperately in love with 
her, and she was dear as a daughter to King Floris, 
who had long desired a union between the fairies of 
Lililand and of the Sunny Region, and who saw his 
fondest hopes fulfilled in the affection of these two 
beautiful creatures. King Floris was a widower, and 
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his niece^ the Grand Duchess Nettli, was the lady 
appointed to do the honours of his Courts and fco en- 
sure aU proper care and attention to the royal visitor 
Daphne^ Princess of Sunnyside. The Grand Duchess 
was carried in her palanquin by the side of Daphne ; 
she held a bunch of stinging nettles in her hand^ and 
a cloud of midges and gnats surrounded her. Her 
first attendant was named Hometwasp^ and her second 
Dandino Longlegs. Many lovely ladies-in-waiting 
and maids-of-honour followed^ and the procession 
closed with a splendid cavalry regiment, dressed in 
brick red and commanded by Colonel Wall. 

The procession moved through groves of orange- 
trees, bowers of honeysuckle, and gardens of roses 
and carnations, till it reached the meadow where 
Hubble-Bubble lay palpitating in anxiety. As soon 
as they perceived the new-comer, the fairies all made a 
halt. The tinkling of bells ceased; the flags were- 
lowered ; the merry laughter was hushed ; everybody 
was silent. Hubble-Bubble was afraid and wondered 
at this sudden silence, but afterwards she learned that 
the King was thinking, and that when this process 
took place in the royal brain, the whole Court was 
fitruck dumb ; luckily, it very seldom happened, and 
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never for more than three minutes at a time. On thia 
particular occasion King Floris meditated for exactly 
two minutes and one second^ and then said in a high 
ringing voice, " Our meadows wanted water, and water 
is here. What do you think of this event, son, friends, 
courtiers, and oflScers ? What do you think of thia 
event, most lovely Princess Daphne ?^' 

''I think,'' replied the Princess, as she stepped 
gracefiilly out of her palanquin and walked to the side- 
of Hubble- Bubble daintily as a water- wagtail, '^I 
think it is a gracious gift from Cloudland, or it may be 
from the Queen of Misterie.'' 

^^ I think,'' said the Grand Duchess Nettli in harsh 
tones, waving her stinging bunch as she spoke, ^' that 
it is only an ugly black pool." 

" I think," said Prince Hyacinth, bending fondly 
over it, ^' that it shows a beautiful image of Princess 
Daphne." 

^' So it does," said Count Eglantine following his 
cousin ; " it reflects the bnUiant colours of her face 
and her glowing satin and silk and her floating 
ribbons, and her picture is like a rainbow on the 
water," 

"It makes her look crooked," said the envious 
Grand Duchess. 
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''I believe/' said the Lord diamberlain^ Golden 
Hod^ who wished to please both the King and the 
-Grand Duchess^ "that though it certainly does look 
black and small and rather ngly now^ it may some 
•day become floral as we are/ and turn into a handsome 
Waterlily/' 

A shrill contemptuous laugh broke from the King : 
*^ Son, friends, courtiers, officers, and most lovely 
Princesss Daphne," Baid he, "our gracious Lord 
Ohamberiain is talking nonsense. This pool cannot 
turn into a Waterlily, but it may grow to be a river. 
A river alone was wanting to the kingdom of Lililand, 
and a river this dark pool shall be ; it shall shine ; it 
€hall flow ; it shall run on to the great endless sea ; 
it shall give us fresh life and delight; it shall be 
the crowning joy of our felicity ; it shall be called 
Silvershine/' 

" It shall be called Silvershine," cried all the King's 
courtiers, friends, officers, and people, till the word 
w^as echoed through the woods and hollow mountains, 
and finally reached the land of Misterie, and struck 
:such a blow upon the faces of old Gruff and Grimm 
that they shook and shuddered all day, and growled 
out, — 
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" Now we have lost Hubble-Bubble for ever." 
The Fairy Court went home singing in the moon- 
light this song in chorus : — 



u 



Silvershine a stream shall be, 
Flowing to the endless sea ; 
Trees shall rise, and buds shall blow, 
Blossoms all about her grow ; 
Beauty dancing by her side, 
There shall see her image glide ; 
All fair things shall fairer seem, 
Pictured in the river's dream. 
Silvershine, good spirits bring 
A gracious gift to our King. 
Music, bells, and song proclaim 
How we love the river's name." 



Clear melodies streamed out upon the air^ and 
the fairies danced on to the sound of bells^ and 
to the floating of banners, which kept perfect time, 
till they reached the King's palace called Victoria 
Regina, and entered it to keep up their merry revels 
through the night. 

As the procession passed out of sight, and the 
sound of life died away upon the air, Hubble-Bubble 
murmured to herself, — " Why are they gone ? Why 
do they call me a river when I am but a black pool 7 
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They are mocking me, — I am not Silvershine, and I 
liave no room to flow on. They leave me in prison^ 
and then sing fine songs about me. They are more 
cruel than Gruff and Grimm.^^ 

Hubble-Bubble was petulant, but two more days 
and nights put an end to her complaints. The 
King's servants made a path for her thsough the long 
meadows and she began to run. Now she tasted the 
joy of a young life ; now flowers sprung up by her 
side, and she felt the light of Heaven beaming on her 
face ; now her heart was full of love for the Fairy 
King and his people, and full of hope for the time to 
come; the soft West Wind came fanning her, and 
together they lisped at the edge of the blossoming 
bank that dear new name, ^^ Silvershine/' 

She was so happy that she grew rapidly, and the 
clouds and mists and dews gave her their help, so 
that from a small rivulet in three more days she 
became a big river. She laughed and ran in the 
sunlight, and when the moon came out she put on 
beautiftil jewels, and then Prince Hyacinth, Princess 
Daphne, and Count Eglantine came out to look at 
her : there never was such a happy river. In the 
daytime she was occupied with the winds, the trees. 
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the birds^ and the flowers^ for the fairies seldom come 
out before night. She now and then quarrelled with 
the South Wind^ because he was blustersome^ and 
one day he threw a great stone at her. The stone 
wanted to cross to the other side, but Silvershine was 
angry and would not let him ; she gave him a shove 
which sunk him into a hollow, where he stuck fast, 
and she leapt over him, and for sport she kept 
continually leaping over him. If you had seen her 
you would have said — ^^What a dear little waterfall!^' 
When the gun shone at noonday, Silvershine was 
hot, so she was glad when a forest of firs grew up on 
Ler banks to shelter her, though she thought them 
dark stiff people, who never spoke unless to creak and 
groan. A little way off from them a young aah-tree 
appeared, who had a silver stem and handsome red 
berries to decorate him. He was called an ash-tree 
by people who knew no better, but Silvershine and 
the fairies were aware that he was a yonng officer of 
distinction with titles, — he was the Honourable 
Captain Bedberry Asshe, and he wore silver stripes 
for orders ; he had done battle successftdly with some 
young oaks, had driven them out, had cut away their 
roots, had deprived them of their land, and taken it 
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for himself, so that he was really a deserving person 
who merited the rank he had obtamed. As^ like 
many other officers^ he was fond of his own beauty^ 
he became fond of Silvershine, because on bright 
days^ when she was in a good humonr^ she reflected 
his face in hers. For this reason he was always 
trying to please her. 

So he asked his friends the winds^ Mr. West and 
Mr. Souths to help him to throw some of his best 
berries to her^ and^ after he had moaned to them a 
long time^ they came one day and joined together to 
push him down towards Silvershine; tut they went 
so hard at him that he thought his green uniform 
would be torn, and called out, ^^ Don't be so rough ! '* 
speaking thick. '^ My dear fellow, look out ! you're 
spoiling my uniform, and I don't want to be in a 
mess when I see Silvershine ; I want to make her a 
bow." 

He was in the Guards you see, and this was his 
particular way of speaking, which he and some of his 
friends thought choice, but which affironted Messrs. 
South and West, who were honest outspoken men, 
especially Mr. South, and he said, ^^ Hang your bow, 
and your mess : why do you speak thick ? Mess for- 
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sooth ! Fll mess you ! ^' Immediately after which he 
struck him a blow on the nape of the neck^ so that his- 
head bobbed down upon Silvershine with a bang^ 
scattering about portions of his uniform^ and squash- 
ing his beautifal berries as they fell. 

*^ What a nasty knocks and what a mess ! *' said 
Silvershine^ and she cast it all away upon the opposite- 
bank^ where Nettli's favourite servants, Dandino- 
Longlegs and Hometwasp happened to be on the- 
look-out for prey, and carried it off between them ta 
be cooked for the luncheon of the Grand Duchess. 

Captain Asshe was angry now with Messrs. South 
and West, and sulked at them when they came to- 
whisper to him, tossing his arms about to keep 
them off, and his favourite servant, a little squirrel, so 
delicately and beautifully made that there is nothing 
like him out of Fairyland, threw things at them, dust,^ 
rotten nuts, dead flies, and anything else disagreeable- 
that he happened to come across, which was foolish,, 
for the winds were powerful, and were sure to have 
the best of it in the end. The fairies took no notice 
of this war, and came out for their evening frolics a& 
usual. Silvershine heard all they said, and saw all 
that they did. Prince Hyacinth^s affection for the 
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Princess Daphne became more marked every day ; he 
seemed unable to hide it^ and was always coming 
closer and closer to her. Sometimes she seemed 
pleased with him^ but when he showed too much 
delight at this^ she instantly turned round to 
Eglantine and appeared to like him the best, which 
threw the Prince into despair ; and then he wandered 
up and down by the side of the river, and complained 
to her with such a pretty musical sound .in his sighs, 
that they sent a melodious ripple all through her, and 
she uttered new harmonies which passed from his 
heart into hers. She felt a soft sympathy for love 
and sorrow which she had never known before. 

Daphne stood and looked at her with surprise in the 
moonlight. " Oh, Nettli ! ^^ said she to the Duchess 
by her side, ^' how beautiful Silvershine is now I 
What a tender light she shows !^^ 

" It is only the Lady Moon^s light,'* said 
Nettli sharply, for Nettli hated to hear any one 
praised. 

" No,'* said Daphne, '^ it is more than that, — ^it is a 
warm splendour, and the Moon is cold.*' 

'' It is the Moon's Kght," said NettK. 

" It is something diflTerent," replied Daphne ; ''and 
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don^t forget that a Princess is not to be contradicted. 
Where is Prince Hyacinth ? *' 

" Gone home/' replied Nettli ; " he went home an 
hour ago ; he is tired of frivolity and silly pretty faces, 
and he has begun to write a great book which will 
never end/' 

^' What about ? '' asked Daphncj with a toss of her 
head. 

''About the folly of love; and he is writing it 
upon the silver sand of the opposite shore.'' 

" Oh ! " said the Princess. " Order me my palan- 
quin. I shall go to bed." 

So they went home, and to bed — ^Nettli cross, and 
the Princess sad ; for Hyacinth did not come to wish 
them good-night. 

But after they were all gone to bed he went forth, 
being unable to sleep, and walked by the side of 
Silvershine, to tell her all about it. 

'' Oh ! " he said, " I love my Daphne more than I 
love any tree or flower or old rock — ^more, even, than 
I love my father ; and she turns away and smiles on 
Eglantine. She has been with you, to-night. Silver- 
shine; and I love you because she does." 

So saying, he bent down and caressed Silvershine 

H 
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with his hands, just as the Princess had done. Silver- 
shine whispered a few pretty sounds, and rippled into 
smiles. She never had felt so pleased before. 

The next night the fairies came out again, and they 
had a regular dance. It was quite amusing to see 
how Nettli, while she was dancing with the old King, 
looked oyer her shoulder at his young son ; and how 
lightly and brilliantly Daphne danced on the utmost 
tips of her fairy feet with Prince Hyacinth, when she 
saw Nettli looking so much in love and so jealous. 
First they waltzed; then they had a country-dance 
with hands across ; and then the Prince and Princess 
performed a minuet, to the admiration of the whole 
Court. There was nothing so pretty as Daphne's 
sliding steps, nothing so graceful as Prince Hyacinth's 
bow. It was in trying to imitate the Princess Daphne 
that Nettli tumbled down, and looked so comically 
angry as she sprawled on the floor, that Eong 
rioris gave a sudden shriU laugh, and aU his 
Court laughed too, and held their sides. Nettli 
herself pretended to join in their merriment, but 
secretly turned aside and shook her cruel thin fist at 
the King's back, making a hideous face, with her 
teeth set together. Prince Hyacinth had never been 
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in sach high spirits. He seized the moment when 
Daphne was elated with the success of her minuet^ 
•caught her suddenly round the waist^ and carried her 
off spinning in a waltz faster than any mortals can 
go. At last she was quite out of breathy and hardly 
Icnew where she was ; he seated her on a large mush- 
room under a beech-tree, and gave her one kiss. He 
heard a rustling near him. Starting up, he saw the 

squirrel groping about by himself. Hyacinth wanted 
to be alone with the Princess, and was angry. 

" What are you doing here, you idle little fellow T 
he said. " Has Captain Asshe given you a holiday ? 
" Please, your Eoyal Highness,*' replied Whisk — ^for 

so he was called by the fairies — ^'he has given me 

leave to get some beech-nuts for my birthday dinner. 

But don't be vexed. I will never hurt you or the 

Princess. I shall be faithful. I don't talk of what 

I see." 

"Then," said the Prince, "you are wiser than any 

man in my father's Court; and there is something 

more for your birthday feast. Take it, and run 

away." 

So saying, he unhooked from his watch chain a 

large silver nut, which Whisk immediately cracked 

h2 
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with his white teeth^ and there appeared a thousand 
other silver nuts^ all full of chocolate^ almonds^ and 
yanille. Whisk collected them quickly together with, 
his claws^ and flung them back upon his tail^ which 
was so bushy that it carried them quite conveniently* 
Then, with a low bow to the Prince and Princess, he- 
scudded away. 

"We must go back to the others. Prince Hyacinth,'^ 
Daphne said. 

" Call me Hyacinth first, without my title,'' the 
Prince replied. "You must; for now I know that 
I love you and you love me." 

"Well then. Hyacinth, we must go back to the 
others,'' answered Daphne. " I do love you ; but we 
must go back, for I am a&aid of Nettli. We must go 
back fast, and I am tired. How I wish you had not 
brought me here ! If you had been clever, you would 
have asked Mr. Whisk to take us away on his brush." 

" No,'* said Hyacinth, " that would have been too 
familiar. Don't be angry ; I will speak to the West 
Wind ; I hear him busy among the leaves, and he may 
just as well give us a pufiF or two. ;So he spoke to the 
West Wind, who said he was going to carry some 
leaves and branches away to make sport with Silver- 
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eliine, and he would give the Prince the advantage of 
the same escort. Then he gave a snort^ and blew a 
iDlast, and, before they could speak, there they were 
again by the side of Silvershine, in the midst of the 
Court, and nobody had noticed their being away 
except Nettli ; but she gave them a wicked look. 

'^ Sons, friends, officers, and most lovely Princess 
Daphne,'* said Sang Floris, '^it is time to go home. 
Our friend the Moon is sinking, and presently our 
■enemy the Sun will rise. Behold, we go back ! 
Palanquins, body-guards, and life-guards advance ! *' 

Hyacinth whispered good-night to Dapihne, and 
jsaid, '^ When shall I give you another kiss ? " 

The Princess turned away, and said, '^ The one 
given already is one too much, and I will not say good- 
night to you.*' 

She mounted her palanquin, and waving her fairy 
hand in a majestic way, she was carried off by the 
side of the Grand Duchess. 

You see Daphne was a&aid of Nettli, and vexed 
with herself for having danced away so far with the 
Prince. So she vented- her feelings in being angry 
with him, which Nettli observed with pleasure. For 
three days the Princess shut herself up alone with her 
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liamming-birds^ and flung out at window all the little 
notes she got in rose-leaves^ jasmine^ and honeysuckles' 
from Hyacinth. He wrote in the language of flowers^ 
and when he saw his pretty thoughts given to the 
blustering South Wind to do as he liked with, he felt 
grieved. As usual he went to Silvershine to complain > 
and again he walked by her side. 

" Ah ! '* he said, '^ you look bright and happy. My 
Daphne is not angry with you. But you might pity 
me.'' 

The music of the Prince's voice again went inta 
the river's heart, and she made a little rush up th& 
bank to show her sympathy. Hyacinth understood 
her, and to reward her threw her some flowers which 
he had gathered for his love. 

'' Gk)od, beautiful Silvershine," said he, '' I see you 
feel for me. The Princess has sulked for three days ; 
try to find some new thing by which I may divert her 
from her displeasure." 

Silvershine in reply leapt over the stone which had 
been thrown at her, so fast that she showed now quite- 
a grand cascade. But Hyacinth shook his head. 

" No ; she won't care for that; what she wants is ta 
go over to the other side and see things there, and 
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she can^t do it ; for if a fairy from Sunnyside wets 
her red shoes^ she is taken ill directly^ and my 
Daphne would never consent to go without her 
shoes/' 

He sighed deeply ; but now he felt a little twitch- 
ing at his leg, and looking down, he saw Mr. Whisk's 
pointed nose rubbing against him. 

'' Have you anything to tell me, Whisk ? '' he said, 
coaxing his long whiskers. 

^' Yes, if your Eoyal Highness will listen.'' 
'' Speak." 

"Well, then, I will make a bridge of walnuts and 
beech-nuts across the river for your Princess in an 
hour's time." 

"I shall love you for ever if you do that," said 
Hyacinth, and he took Mr. Whisk in his arms and 
kissed him. But the squirrel leapt away in a great 
hurry, to collect the largest nuts he could find. In 
an hour's time the bridge was made, the walnuts 
being linked together by grasses, and supported upon 
a long beautiful creeper which Silvershine flung to 
Whisk for the purpose. She longed to feel Prince 
Hyacinth walk over her, and rejoiced greatly when 
she saw him fling his arms up in the air and clap 
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Ms hands with delight at the sight of the bridge. 
But Whisk brushed up his tail, and looked at him 
anxiously, and making a sudden jump up to his 
shoulder, he whispered, 

''Take care how you humour Princess Daphne's 
fancy for inspecting the opposite banks, for there 
Nettli has a strange abode of her own, and I believe 
it is a poisonous place/' 

"How did you learn that. Whisk f asked the 
Prince: 

" From the prattle of Dame Cricket and Mr. Gadfly, 
her butler and lady's-maid,'' replied the squirrel, 
" who come and gossip just where I sit at my master's 
feet of an evening." 

'' How does she cross the river. Whisk ? ■' 
" That is a great secret. Prince. She flies over on 
her croquet-mallet every night at one o'clock. She 
touches a spring at the top, and whiz ! off it goes, 
while she sits in the middle." 

'' Oh ! now," said the Prince, '' I understand why 
she will never lend her mallet to any one. What fim I 
How Count Eglantine and I will tease her ! But see ; 
there is a Kght in DapWs mndow. I must sing to 
her to come, for she will neither listen to my speech 
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nor read my pretty flowers. But music will, perhaps, 
persuade her." 

He went under Daphne's window and sang; and 
when he sang nobody could resist him. Who can 
resist a tenor voice directed by supreme art, such as 
is given to fairies all at once without trouble ? First 
down tumbled all the fire-flies that lighted the 
Princess's chamber; then all the dragon-flies that 
guarded it; then all the butterflies that frolicked 
about her, and then her favourite humming-birds and 
her birds of paradise, and none of them fluttered or 
buzzed or made any kind of stir, but they lay at his 
feet to hear him, as still and devout as a German 
audience at an opera of Wagner's. This was at the 
end of Hyacinth's first verse ; when he finished his 
second, down fell Daphne into his arms in a little 
swoon of rapture, and he carried her instantly to the 
bridge ; there she woke up to new delight. She 
danced on the points of her red shoes in the most 
wonderful way when she saw the bridge, and then 
took the Prince's hand to cross it with him. As they 
stepped carefully over together, they were so radiant 
with joy that their reflexions in Silvershine's face 
looked like two streams of Hght. But Whisk sat on the 
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other side^ scratching his chin and looking anxiooslj 
after them^ and when they reached the other side 
a darkness and gloom came over them ; they 
were cold and drew close together. Hyacinth put 
his arm round Daphne^ and she clung to him. The 
colours which from the other side had looked like 
flowers, were here strangely shaped leaves, most of 
them diseased with insects' gall, and there were many 
briars and poisonous berries covered with cobwebs % 
spiders crawled lazily along ; and fat slugs and 
large leeches ; an enclosed space, pretending to 
be a garden, turned out to be full of noisome 
stinging-nettles. All about, the air was fall of the 
noise of the gnats^ hideous horn, and crowds of 
midges came down like clouds upon them. They now 
saw before them a large swamp which grew larger and 
larger till it covered the ground they had passed over* 

" Oh ! how shall we get back ? ^^ cried Daphne* 
'^I shall. wet my red shoes, and that brings misfor- 
tune or death upon us.^' 

''Will you take them off?'' said Hyacinth, ''and 
allow me to carry them ? '' 

" Never,'' replied Daphne, " for it is not right for 
a fairy Princess to show her feet." 
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'' Then I must be your palanquin/^ said the Prince^ 
and he lifted her from the gromid^ and laid her across 
his arms. Daphne was frightened and began to cry, 
and the Prince was so troubled when, he felt her sob, 
that he let her fall. She fell with her feet upon the 
swampy ground, and half of each of her pretty red 
shoes was wet. She now wailed bitterly. 

" See^ I shall be disgraced ! My shoes are stained^ 
Your father will be ashamed of me. Some great 
disaster will come upon us. Oh ! why did you bring 
me here? Oh ! why did you sing to me ? Oh ! why 
did I listen to your voice ? ^' 

Hyacinth was miserable, but he was too brave to 
show itj and he said quietly, 

''Let me carry you back over the bridge at 
once.'' 



" My shoes are stained ; my shoes are stained. It i& 
a disgrace for one of my race, and they will all see 
it. Nettli will see it, and she will tell them ; Dame 
Cricket and Mr. Gadfly will have a chatter about it y 
Count Eglantine wiU know ; Lady Spleens will hear 
of it and tell him; the humming-birds wiU know 
it; and I shall have some dreadful thing done to me, 
and never be happy again.'' She cried more and 
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more as she spoke. The Prince lifted her ap and 
kissed her: just then there glowed before his eyes 
a wonderful red berry, redder than'rubies ; redder 
than cherries ; redder than Daphne's lips — as red as 
her shoes. He seized the branch on which it grew, 
and dragged several berries from off it. He thought 
he heard a scream as he did so. But he didn't mind \ 
that j he crushed the berries on a leaf till it was red 
with their juice, and he rubbed the leaf upon Daphne's 
shoes. The shoes shone out red again and looked 
the same as new. The Princess burst into a laugh 
of delight when she saw it; she now allowed the 
Prince to carry her as far as the bridge, and tripped 
over it again on the points of her feet just as if 
nothing uncomfortable had happened. The ladies of 
the Court had all been so busy practising their steps 
for a great dance in the fir-forest that evening that 
they had thought nothing about Daphne. The King 
having drunk two draughts of juniper juice, each up 
to the brim of Nettli's magic expanding goblet, had 
fallen asleep quite overcome, and only just now came 
out upon the green lawn in front of his palace : he 
staggered slightly as he walked. Daphne saw it and 
led him to his throne, where he sat looking majestic. 
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The fairies began their revels^ and frolicked round 
him^ in and out^ here and there^ making fantastic 
figoresj glit^tering with their jewels like fireworks. 
Then they allsfell to laughing in tune and in time^ and 
danced to the sound of their own mirth. The most 
brilliant of them all was the Princess^ and when she- 
span round on the points of her feet, her red shoes, 
sent out gleams of light from them. The fairies played 
at following their glitter, and trying to catch them. 
Only Nettli moved slowly, and when Count Eglantine 
asked her to dance with him, she refiised, and said,. 
''Have you noticed that the King's nose is exactly 
the colour of Daphne's shoes, and that Daphne'^ 
shoes are giving out sparks V^ 

'' Duchess, you must speak of her as the Princess^ 
Daphne,'^ replied Eglantine. ''Only the King -maj 
name her without her title.'' 

" Not even Prince Hyacinth ? " said Nettli in & 
snarling tone. But it was lost on Eglantine, wha 
had jumped on to the middle of a breeze that was- 
travelling express, and had reached the spot where 
Hyacinth and the Princess were dancing. "Prince 
Hyacinth," said he, "something rather odd has 
happened to that queer person, the Grand Duchess^ 
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Nettlij her eyes have turned upside down.*' The 
fairies burst into a shrill shriek of merriment when 
they heard this^ and a party of them danced round 
the fir-trees, singing this strange song : 

" Here is a wonder to rouse the town, 
Nettli's eyes are upside down ! 
Here is a wonder the winds to stir, 
Here is a wonder to shake the fir ; 
To give new eyes to the blind old mole, 
To bring the sleek toad out of his hole. 
To put the army of gnats to flight, 
To bring the darkness out of the night ; 
Here is a wonder to rouse the town, 
Nettli's eyes are upside down!" 

Then they all joined hands in a mocking chorus^ 
the words of which were in fairy gibberish— 

Huti 

Tuti 

Muti 

My; 

Fluti 

Juti 

Kuti 

Ky; 
Hi-Hi-Hi ! 

The meaning of which I don't know, but I do know 
that those were the words they sang ; and that they 
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were words wliich shocked the Princess, for all at 
onca she checked them. 

"Silence,'' she said, and they left oflF and hid 
themselves. Then she turned to Eglantine and said, — 
^' Is this quite true. Count ? '' 

" Yes, Princess, it is strictly true ; she told me to 
watch your Royal Highnesses shoes which were giving 
out sparks of fire; but I could not see the sparks, 
because I could only look at her eyes, which, just at 
that moment, turned upside down. I took my place 
in an express breeze to tell you of it.'* 

Here Prince Hyacinth was seized with such 
a violent fit of laughter that he could not stand, 
and he leant back against a fir-tree to support 
himself. 

For some reason the Princess was nervous. 

" Come away,'' she said, " come away, it is get- 
ting late. The King means to end these revels soon, 
and so much the better." 

Hyacinth, always devoted to Daphne, tried to obey, 
but an odd thing had happened, he was stuck to the 
fir-tree so tight that he could not move. 

" Oh ! " cried the Princess, " this is dreadful ; this 
is the first step in my misfortunes to come.^ 
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On the contrary^'^ said Eglantine^ trying to laugh 
it off, '' it is no step at all ; the Prince only wishes 
that he could step.'' 

" Don't talk nonsense,'' answered the Princess,. 
'^ but use your sword like a man and a fairy, and cut 
the wood away behind him." 

Eglantine tried to obey, but every time that h& 
made an attempt with his sword, the blade bent. 

Then the whole crowd of fairies rushed out from the 
fir-forest. 

" Let us try," they said, and they sang : — 

"West Wind, come to help us now ; 
Bend the stem and crack the bough ; 

Arise, arise, 

Shut Nettli's eyes ! 
Choke her spells with the fedry cries ; 
Send her a storm of your sounding sighs. 

Battle, rattle, 

Battle, battle, 

Chi, chi, chi." 

With these words, the fairies, taking hands, made a 
long line, — the foremost tugging at the Prince, and all 
the rest tugging at the foremost. But though the line 
was long and strong, never an inch did the Prince 
stir from the tree. The Princess, in despair, forgot 
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her polite manners, and, clasping her arms round the 
Prince's neck, pulled with all her might to get him 
away. For a moment he seemed to be coming ; but a 
second time she tried with a wild hope, and fell back 
exhausted in the arms of Lady Spleens. 

Then the fairies made their line, and tugged, sing- 
ing their song again; the West Wind blew such 
a great blast in answer to their cries that several 
young trees in the forest were struck down, and 
branches and fir-cones were scattered all about ; but 
the Prince still stuck fast. The fairies were frightened, 
and fell upon their faces; Daphne was blown 
away, with Lady Spleens, down to the edge of the 
river. Lady Spleens' high yellow satin turban was 
caught up by the tempest and split into shreds, which 
rested on the tops of the fir-trees, and looked strange 
up there, leaving the poor lady, who was old, quite 
bald. 

Silvershine was in commotion, and looked more like 
a heaving sea than a river. Her beauty was distorted 
into curious shapes, and crested waves lifted them- 
selves up, as if trying to get higher. 

^/^Oh, Silvershine I '^ cried the Princess, '' Prince 
Hyacinth, whom I love — whom we all love, — ^is bound 

I 
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fast to the fir-tree^ and if the moming light appears, 
which drives us back to our palace^ and he is left here 
and exposed to mortal gaze^ he will surely die/' 

A low, gurgling sound, resembling a human sob, 
came from Silvershine's heart, while she approached as 
near to the Prince as she could venture. The West 
Wind gave a loud wail, a mist came over the 
river, over the fairies and their palace, over 
the fir-forest, and nobody could see anybody else. 
Paphne's spirits gave way, and she began to cry, but 
she was roused by a little scratching at her feet, and 
bending down she felt Mr. Whisk's beard brushing 
against her ankles, and touched his small, cold nose. 

*' Have you any comfort for me, Mr. Whisk V^ said 
she. 

" Oh ! yes,'' replied the little creature, in his soft 
whisper; you must know it was a peculiarity of 
his that he always talked in a whisper, and that if he 
tried to speak out loud, like another person, his voice 
had a grating sound, which neither he nor the fairies 
liked. But his whisper was pretty and quick, like his 
way of moving about, and like the glance of his eyes. 
So he whispered, " Oh ! yes ; I mean to get the Prince 
away, and Silvershine shall help.^ 
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'' But the mist ! '' cried the Princess. 

^' Oh ! yes/' said Whisk ; I know there is a mist j 
l)nt that will do quite well to hide me^ and I can find 
my way through it, because I have been so often to 
nibble at the new shoots of the firs/' 

He laughed, and the sound of his mirth gave courage 
to Daphne. 

*^ Come, Silvershine/' whispered Mr. Whisk, as 
he ran off; and Daphne heard, for she couldn't 
see, the little whiz of his swift pace ; and afterwards a 
running sound, which was Silvershine making her 
way through a pathway among the flowers which grew 
upon the bank. 

The Princess stood still in a flower-bed, with the 
shivering, bald, thin. Lady Spleens. They heard 
a sound like the sawing of wood, then the 
bubbling of water, and great pieces of loosened 
earth came rushing down the bank, close to 
them j after which came a shout from Hyacinth and 
Eglantine, followed by yells from the fairies; a 
creaking noise; something fell heavily to the 
ground, and the mist rolled away. Prince Hyacinth 
stood in the moonlight, released from the tree. The 
tree was lying like a wretk upon the ground. The 
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moon shone bright ; Silvershine retired again behind 
the bank^ and Mr. Whisk executed a rapid waltz. 
with his own tail, 

'^ Released^ released t saved^ saved !^^ screamed all 
the fairies at once. 

^' It was Mr. Whisk who saved me/' said Hyacinth,^ 

' Oh ! no ; because Silvershine helped me so much/' 
whispered Mr. Whisk. 

'' I bestow on you, as a reward, this forest of firs,'' 
said Hyacinth; upon which Mr. Whisk kissed hia 
feet, leapt away, and, running from one fir-tree top to 
another, he disappeared. 

" How did he do it ?" asked Daphne, as soon as he 
was gone. 

'' He bit away the wood from behind me with his 
sharp teeth, and Silvershine went round and round 
the roots till the earth got loose and the tree fell.'' 

"Hooray! Hooray! Hooray!" cried the fairies. 

At this moment King Floris, who had known 
nothing of what had happened during the last hour, 
because he had taken another draught of Nettli's 
juniper juice, came towards Daphne, and clasping her 
in his arms, he said, 

" Most lovely Princess Daphne, your shoes look so 
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brilliant becaose you are so good. When a fairy is 
perfect, her shoes are vermiKon/' 

But as he finished his sentence a cry went through 
the fairy ring. 

^^ The Princess — look to the Princess — she is still ; 
fihe is cold/' 

The King shrieked. 

^' Home— home — ^home all of you. Oh I son, firiends, 

oflScers, the most lovely Princess Daphne was to be my 

daughter, — ^and she is dead.'* 

For twenty-four hours the Princess remained stiff 
And white, and the £ang stayed by her side watch- 
ing and lamenting. All the Court wept; Nettli 
pretended to be the most grieved, and groaned the 
loudest, but in her eyes, which remained upside down, 
there were gleams of hideous light, and she handed 
draughts of juice in her goblet to the King till he left 
off watching and began to snore. Prince Hyacinth 
Tushed out into the air, and pacing up and down by 
the side of Silvershine, he said, 

"Oh! River, beautiful and kind, speak to me— 
tell me if my Princess is dead. I do not think it* I 
'Cannot believe it. If I have lost my Daphne I too 
must grow cold. I love her — tell me that she liveSi'' 
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Silvershine replied in moaniDg tones, but Hyacinth 
listened to tliem in vain. For the river, though sh^ 
had a heart, had no langoage which could be under- 
stood by the fairies; and yet she knew what they 
said. This was a great trouble to her. But she could 
explain herself to the West Wind and she begged him* 
to speak to the Prince. 

He went then and blew into his ear these words, 

^' The Princess lives ; but her shoes were poisoned 
by Nettli's red berries, and if she is not cured in au 
hour^s time the poison will kill her. I must not stay ;; 
I am called away by the Great Sea. Gro and sit at the^ 
feet of Captain Asshe and ask for help there." 

Then the West Wind rushed past the Prince, who- 
hurried as fast as he could to the feet of Captain Asshe.. 

When there he cried out, — " Can you help me ? I. 
am miserable ; if you can^t help me. Daphne wiU die.. 
What shall I do?" 

Captain Asshe answered something, but he had 
such a thick way of speaking, and his voice was so- 
choked by his stoopiQg down to see himself in Silver- 
shine's face, that Hyacinth could hear nothing but, — 
''Ah I — Ah!-^Ah!" After which a shower of the^ 
Captain's red berries fell upon his nose. 
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This made him angry^ and he said^ 

"Do speak distinctly, and don't send me your 
foolish ornaments. What do I want with them 
bobbing in my face V* 

''Hush V^ said a whispering voice in his ear, while 
he felt the tickling of whiskers on his cheek. '' Hush I 
don't make my master angry. He is good, and his 
berries crushed upon the lips of your Princess will 
cure her.'' 

" Mr. Whisk, kiss me," said Hyacinth. 

A cold nose touched him softly, but when he tried 
to get hold of his furry friend's feet he was gone. 

The Prince remembered now that there was no 
time to lose; he flew rather than ran to the palace 
where the Princess lay upon her bed made of 
lilies. Hyacinth, being nervous, pushed past the 
King and courtiers with such swiftness that they 
all fell down flat on their noses. But he did not 
mind. He reached the Princess and crushed the 
red berries of Captain Asshe upon her mouth. The 
colour then rushed to her lips and to her cheeks; 
her eyes opened and shone like sunlight, and she 
grew warm ; the Prince clasped his arms round her, 
while she rose and looked at him with wonder. 
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" Do you love me V^ said he. 

" Yes, you and you only/' she replied, '' and I will 
be youp wife/' 

Her misfortunes had made her forget her caprices. 

On this the fairies danced in a ring ; the Eang stood 
in the midst with his crown on. After which they 
went to bed quite tired, — all except NettH who stole 
out, touched the spring of her croquet-mallet, 
mounted on the middle of it and took flight to 
her own domain. There she made several poisonous 
brews, and then she paced up and down talking to 
the Winds and Clouds. She told them that she had 
failed in her attempt to get rid of the Princess Daphne, 
whom she wished to destroy in order to win Prince 
Hyacinth to be her own husband; and she asked them 
to help her. The West and the South Winds would 
not answer, but the Bast Wind and a Thundercloud 
talked to her, and said they would do all they could, 
but that they must have Silvershine on their side too. 
Then Nettli talked to the river. But Silvershine, who 
knew nothing about death, did not understand her 
and so did not reply. 

Now from behind the cloud came a roll of thunder, 
and on the face of the waters the lightning flashed. 
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Nettli chose to take this as a sign ; and thinking that 
everything was working her way, she gave a yell of 
triumph, and spun fast through the air on her croquet- 
mallet back to the palace. 

^^What does she want me to do?" asked Silver- 
shine of a thin Vapour who was dawdling lazily above 
her. 

''She wants you to get tight hold of Princess 
Daphne and to keep her for yourself/^ answered the 
Vapour with a streak of light laughing through him. 

Silvershine wanted to hear more, but he was gone. 
However, she thought over what he had said, and 
wondered why Nettli wanted her to take Daphne. 
She did not want it herself, but if the Clouds and 
the East Wind could help her to hold a fairy, the 
one she loved was Prince Hyacinth. She had often 
wished to be close to him, and now if she could bring 
him to her for a little while she would give him back 
to Daphne as soon as he wanted to go. So it was 
that in mere sport, little knowing that her embrace 
was death to a faiiy, she contrived with the Thunder- 
cloud and with the East Wind a fatal plot. 

The next night, in high spirits, because his Daphne 
was quite well again. Prince Hyacinth came out to 
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fipolic with the Princess in the moonlight, and after 
dancing on the banks among the flowers till they 
were tired of it, they thought of a game at hide-and- 
seek for a change, and the Princess ran and ran,, 
swiftly — swiftly, on the points of her feet, in and out 
of the fir-forest. The Prince ran after her in vain, till 
he felt frightened at losing her for so long, and he 
went down again to the river bank to hunt for her 
among the lilies and roses. He was searching 
diligently in a rose-bed, when all at once he heard 
the Thunder muttering ; looking up he saw a black 
Cloud coming down upon the face of Silvershine ; big 
rain drops began to fall — ^faster and faster — ^larger and 
larger. He was more afraid than ever before, for he 
thought to himself, '' If I don^t find my Daphne and 
carry her home, she will have her red shoes wet 
again." 

Just as he thought this he heard her voice cry out 
to him, and he rushed down the bank thinking that 
the sound came from the edge of the river. It really 
came from the fir-forest above him, but the Cloud made 
an echo to it, and so the sound came back to him as if 
from below. No sooner did he reach the river's edge 
than the waters rose, the Cloud and the river joined 
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together were driven by the East Wind till they grew 
into a great flood and ran all over the banks, — ^higher 
they w6nt and higher^ till their force could neither b& 
resisted by mortal man nor fairy Prince, and they 
dragged Prince Hyacinth into the midst of them,, 
unable to bear himself up ; not having power even 
to utter a sound. Bedberry Asshe tossed his arms in 
the air, and Whisk mounted on the head of him and 
gave a little scream, which he used as a signal to the 
West Wind. 

The dark people of the fir-forest creaked and 
groaned. The West Wind answered, came out and 
fought the East Wind hard : during this fight darkness^ 
came over the whole kingdom of Lililand. Presently 
the West Wind conquered \ the Moon shone out ; the 
Cloud was driven oflf ; Silvershine retired within her 
banks, and Daphne stood by her side calling to the 
Prince to come back to her. Her fairy glance saw 
him floating far down the stream towards the Great 
Sea. Silvershine tried to help, tried to turn so as to 
carry her friend back to his love, but she had no power 
to do it. She was hurried on by some unseen force> 
and for tlie first time knowing what it was to despair, 
she was compelled to give up the Prince, and saw 
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Mm — dear as he was — ^sucked under a heavy wave 
while the West Wind moaned. 

For three nights the Princess watched on the banks^ 
hoping to see the Prince again; for three nights 
Ooant Eglantine stayed by her side and stared out 
:straining towards the sea ; for three nights Silvershine 
sighed and murmured, and the Dews of -Night wept 
with her. She had meant no harm and she was 
beautiful in her grief. More and more beautiful 
she grew ; deeper and deeper ; there were no shallow 
places in her now. The Moon and the Stars looked 
proudly down upon her, the Flowers turned towards 
her with increasing love. Daphne when the river 
murmured low felt a pity in her tones, and said, 

" Silvershine is sorry.*' 

Whisk came brushing against the Princess, and 
said in his pretty whisper, 

^'Perhaps the Prince is only gone to travel; per- 
haps he will come back with all sorts of nuts and 
things.*' 

The Princess kissed him, and her tears fell and stood 
like dewdrops on his beard. 

The King for a whole day seemed crazed by the loss 
of his son, he could say nothing but '' Son, friends. 
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officers/' and could never finish his sentence ; so al> 
his courtiers stood round him and said, '' Oh, King ! '^ 
and never finished their sentences. But NettU, who,, 
now that the son was taken away, turned her wicked 
eyes upon the father, cooked for him in the most 
complete style a butterfiy fried with ant sauce, which 
was called in the m&rm papillon &ite, sauce fourmis,. 
and which was served on the golden flower of a 
daffodil. The King licked it up with great relish, but 
presently his mouth felt hot and dry, and he said, 

^' Drink." 

This was the first thing he had said since Hya- 
cinth's death which had any sense in it, and instantly 
Nettli was ready to pour some liquid of her own 
brewing down his throat. 

Each of his courtiers took some too, so in a few 
minutes all were stretched out together fast asleep. 
The King was the first to wake, and as soon as he- 
woke he began to make love to Nettli. 

So it was that things went on in the palace; 
Daphne was miserable, and walked all night by the 
side of Silvershine with the Count. Sometimes Lady 
Spleens went with them, but she made such a noise, 
sometimes sneezing at the Wind, sometimes gasping 
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^ith her grief, and sometimes scraping tlie ground 
^th her long yellow train, that Daphne's delicate 
nerves could not bear it, and she said to Eglantine, 
'' Pray find some polite way of sending her back to 
the palace." 

So Eglantine made her a low bow and said, " Most 
gracious lady, it is a pity to see you here exposed to 
the too rough usage of the south-east gale, and to hear 
you wasting in sighs that breath which might prevail 
in speech. Your eloquence and the influence of your 
bright eyes are wanted at the palace to counteract 
the wily ways of Nettli.'^ 

On this Spleens went briskly back to the palace, 
for she had a terror of the Duchess of NettU's schemes. 

While Daphne and Eglantine were complaining of 
their sorrows, Eedberry Asshe was growing more and 
more bewildered with the beauty of Silvershine, and 
le kept on trying to get nearer to her. He wanted 
to touch her and to kiss his own reflexion in her face. 
He talked to the Sun about it, but the Sun disliked 
Ms manner and answered him hotly; he talked to the 
Moon, but all she could do was to show him his own 
image more distinctly; he sent Mr. Whisk with a 
message to the West Wind, and that kind friend in- 
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etantly came and bent him down towards the river, so 
•close that his arms actually touched her. 

But Silvershine shrank from him. '' I don't want 
his long green arms about me/' she muttered ; '' if it 
had been Prince Hyacinth — ** at this point she shed 
some tears for the Prince. 

*' Look at the bubbles on the face of Silvershine/' 
said the Count. 

^' 1 believe they are tears," said Daphne, " and that 
she is thinking, as we are, of Prince Hyacinth." 

It was because she was a fairy Princess that Daphne 
knew they were tears ; Eglantine was only a Count. 

Although Whisk sometimes tried to pull his master 
back from his stooping posture, and to play with him 
so as to make him forget Silvershine, the foolish Asshe 
. persisted in his fancy and in his tiresome attentions 
till Silvershine, unable to return his liking, began 
actually to hate him. Such a thing as this occasion- 
ally happens among mortal women, so we must not 
blame a poor river in Fairyland too much. However, 
this hatred became every day stronger, till at last, 
finding that no hints she could give of her displeasure, 
no shrinking from him, no angry splashing of him 
could drive back her provoking adorer, Silvershine 
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thought to herself, " I must get rid of him altogether/*" 
She remembered how when the East Wind and the 
Thundercloud joined her she had brought Hyacinth 
down to her, and sent him away for ever, not meaning- 
it ; why should she not do the same to Captain Asshe,. 
knowing what the end would be 7 

A river that has something like a heart has also 
something like a conscience, and all the time while- 
Silvershine made this plan that something went 
against her. But she wound herself up, and called to- 
the East Wind and the Thundercloud, who were both 
overworked and cross, and who said, "Well, wellt 
we will come this time ; ask us no more favours and 
you shall have enough for your asking now/' 

Accordingly the Cloud descended upon the river, as- 
suming the most threatening blackness and the 
strangest form. It was wide at the top and it 
diminished to a thin peak at the base, which touched 
the face of Silvershine. The Wind rushed about 
it, and lashed up cloud and river together, till, circling 
round and round, a dark swirling mass moved swiftly 
onwards and attacked the banks ; uprooting, destroy- 
ing, rending, ruining, spUtting up, hurling away every- 
thing within reach. The fairy palace and fairy garden 
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were, however, safety-holds which the waterspout 
could not hurt; within their precincts all were safe. 
So the fairies huddled up together, whispering their 
terror to each other, staring at the dreadful work 
.which was going on, and shivering at the frightfal 
sounds of storm and destruction which made their 
palace shake, . The noise of the wind, of crashing 
branches, of the wailing forest, of the snapping of 
great trees, of the heavy rain-fall struck the little 
people dumb with fear ; but Nettli snapped her fingers, 
laughed and gave juniper juice to the King, who could 
only mutter, " Son, officers, and — ^^ and then stopped 
to gasp. On went the waterspout, down went 
the forest of firs, and Captain Asshe was whirled 
oflf. Mr. Whisk, who had been till now cracking nuts 
in the fairy-garden, and looking up now and then 
from his pastime to watch the events outside, saw 
his master seized : he instantly jumped beyond the 
boundaries of safety; with astonishing speed he 
reached the Captain^s arms just as he was dragged 
down by the foaming flood and borne rapidly on to 
the Salt Sea. Now the wind and rain began to 
subside, and the swollen river grew less and less. At 
the end of an hour all was still. 
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The next night Daphne and Eglantine walked again, 
but not by Silyershine's side; they would not look at 
her. They had liked the harmless Bedberry Asshe, 
they had loved the squirrel his servant, and they had 
played and frolicked in the fir-forest for many a day. 
Now all were gone ! Silvershine's malice had deprived 
them of their friends. 

''This time she meant it/' said the Princess, ''and 
I hope to see her punished. Let us leave her and go 
forth in search of Mr. Whisk. He may not' be quite 
lost. Let us try to find him ; he was my own Hya- 
cinth's friend and favourite.'' 

"We will go," said the kind Eglantine; "but I 
hope Silvershine did not mean it." 

"She meant it," replied Daphne, "and you must 
not contradict a fairy princess." 

So they went far away in search of Mr. Whisk. It 
was as toilsome to Daphne to go beyond the limits of 
her fairy-gardens as it would be for one of us to make 
an expedition to the North Pole ; but she was strong 
in her determination, though she was weak when 
dangers came. She was much frightened at a bee- 
hive which they passed, and she screamed at the sight 
of some geese in a pond. Whenever they came upon 
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swampy groond^ Eglantine rolled her np in his shining 
satin cloak and carried her. 

They questioned all the animals they met abont Mr. 
Whisk, always saying, '' Have you met a small gentle- 
man with a tan Hke a king's feather and eyes as 
bright as the stars?'' 

Most of the animals shrugged and grunted and 
turned tail, but some were polite. A small puppy 
dog, who was blind, tried to think he had seen a per- 
son of that kind, and a tabby kitten said, '' I will try 
to meet him, for I should like to play with his 
feather." 

But an old mole said, ''Why do you ask me, when 
I live in the dark ?" 

And a toad said, '' How can I know, when I never 
come out of my hole? " 

And a little green &og said nothing, but jumped 
over their heads. 

At last they got beyond the flow of the river ; the 
water tasted salt, and they saw great bare plains and 
rocks, and untidy weeds tossed about under their feet. 
The Princess was afraid of getting entangled in them. 

"We are come," she said, ''to the borders of the 
sea, and I shall go no further. It is very ugly." 

E 2 
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She sat down on a slippery rock and cried, 

"But see,^' said Eglantine; ''there is a strange 
being who may know something," 

'' It is a monster," said Daphne, 

It was a crab, who was twiddling his fingers a good 
deal, as crabs do without any apparent object. 

''I see some red berries on the sand," said Eglan- 
tine, ''like the poor Captain^s decorations. I must 
speak to this creature." 

So he addressed him with an elegant bow, and 
asked if he had seen anything particular in the great 
sea. 

The crab did not understand him. 

" I knew he would not," said the Princess. " How 
could such a hideous thing understand you? Look 
how he is wriggling away." 

" He walks backwards," said the Count, " and per- 
haps if I talk backwards he will know what I say." 

So he talked backwards, and the crab understood 
him, and was quite pleased; he told them that he had 
seen the death of Bedberry Asshe, and that a person 
with a bushy tail and bright eyes had stuck to him till 
he had fainted away ; he had gone down among the 
leaves and would certainly never return. 



^ 
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On thia the fairies turned back ; Daphne being 
tired^ Eglantine carried her almost all the way till they 
reached the fairy domain^ when she felt qnite strong 
And nimble again. But when they came to the banks 
where the fir-forest used to be they saw a strange 
thing— the river had shrunk into a little riU, and grew 
smaller every minute. At last it was dried up. The 
•dews had quarrelled with Silvershine for what she had 
done ; the West Wind had refused to bring her any 
more moisture; the South had thumped her; the 
Sun had come out in terrible mighty and the trees 
which used to shelter her were gone. She was as 
parched as her mother the Dead Sea. She was as 
•dead. 

^'Oh/' said Eglantine, *' how dreadful! Now I am 
fiorry for the loss of Silvershine ; she used to help 
jrour garden to look bright. She was beautiful, and 
fihe had such sympathies that she added beauty to 
everything near her, and reflected everybody else's 
•charms. The moon and stars and the blue depth 
w^ere repeated in her face ; and she often played with 
me and leapt merrily over rough stones.*"' 

"All that may be true/' replied Daphne, ''but I 
<$annot forgive her cruelty to Bedberry Asshe, and I 
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cannot forget the destruction of Mr. Whisk, who was- 
loving, faithfhl, and clever." 

*' Yes," said Eglantine, " he was ; not a handsome 
fellow" (here he arranged his own satin cloak com* 
placently), "but wonderfully good-humoured, and 
nimble at gymnastics, too." 

'' In his performances on slender twigs," said the- 
Princess, " he beat any fairy I ever saw ; " she tossed 
her head saucily at the Count. 

" I don't like this place now," sighed Eglantine. 

" Nor I," answered Daphne ; " in fact, I mean to go 
back directly to my own home in Sunnyside." 

" I will go with you," said Eglantine. 

" Then you must ask me to be your wife," replied 

the Princess. 

Now this was clearly a proposal of marriage firomf 
the lady to the gentleman, which is not usual, but the- 
reason was that Daphne's superior rank prevented 
Eglantine from speaking first ; he had long wished 
that he might express himself; he now fell at the feet^ 
of the Princess, and his voice sounded almost as sweet* 
as Prince Hyacinth's. 

" You were Hyacinth's friend and cousin," Daphne 
said, "and you will be a good prince. I know that^^ 
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my mother desires the miion of the races of Floral 
and Suimy fairies^ so we may safely present oorselves 
together at her court. West Wind^ ho 1 send ns a 
conveyance for Sunnyside.'^ 

Instantly two carrier-pigeons laid themselves at the 
feet of thd betrothed^ and spread out their wings to 
receive them. The fairies jmnped on their backs^ and 
off they flew. Then out came a great flight of 
Daphne's humming-birds from the palace, and accom- 
panied them as outriders to the gates of Sunnyside, 
where they were received with much pomp and re- 
joicing. 

After living there for a whole month in perfect 
happiness, a Thistle-down flew to them one day from 
LUiland and brought them important news. The 
King had died of too much juniper juice, and Netth 
had caused Gtidfly to proclaim her Queen, but the 
fairies had conspired against her ; and one day while 
she slept heavily from the effect of some of her own 
drugs, they all sat upon her till she was so flat that 
she could never come round again, so Eglantine 
and Daphne were invited to return to the Palace of 
Victoria Eegia as King and Queen. On this they 
mounted their doves and flew back. Daphne's garden 
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bloomed again. A new fir forest began to sprout^ and 
in the place, where Silvershine had first appeared as a 
black pool a ciystal fonntain rose, shedding brilUant 
drops sparkling in the moonlight, comforting and 
cheering dark dry places. 

'^Oh! What is this?'^ cried Daphne in a fit of 
rapture. 

The West Wind answered, ^' This fonntain is made 
of Silvershine's repentant tears. I collected them 
first in a deep well, and this fountain rose above 
it. Some of your favourite birds built it up. It had 
a healing power, and any fairy troubled in heart or 
temper will find relief in a shower-bath of these 
shining drops." 

The young King and Queen instantly splashed each 
other and all their Court till the old yellow withered 
Lady Spleens began to dance and sing. Queen 
Daphne named the fountain Argentilla, and she and 
Eglantine reigned happily over the united races of 
Sunnyside and Lililand. 



FERDINAND AND HIS COUSINS. 



By Walteb Hebbisb Pollock. 



Peincb Peedinand of Veraunia was brought up in the 
constant society of his cousins the Princesses Vanessa 
and Lina. Yanessa was a little creature who was 
always skipping about and laughing and joking, and 
she had a caressing manner which made people very 
fond of her ; and she had the most lovely golden hair 
and blue eyes, which looked at you in the most be- 
witching way, and sometimes sparkled with joy and 
sometimes filled with tears, according as she thought 
you were sad or merry. Lina, on the contrary, was tall 
and dark and stately ; she had none of the kitten-like 
ways of her cousin, and was even cold in her manner 
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at times ; the depth of her brown eyes was seldom 
stirred, but there was a light in them that came up ta 
the surface sometimes^ and chiefly when she was alone* 
It had always been settled that Ferdinand was to 
marry one of them^ and the time had now arrived when 
he must choose between the two; this he found it 
very difficult to do, for he had loved them both with 
an almost equal love ever since he had been quite a 
little boy, and they had all played together. One of 
their favourite games had been playing at king and 
queen ; and it had generally happened that Vanessa, 
with her soft laugh and her smiling eyes, had said 
that she would be the queen. 

^^ Oh ! do let me be queen this time, Lina darling,^' she 
would cry, '^ and you shall have half my dessert to-night 
and you shall be queen next time/^ 

Lina always gave way, only she never got the 
dessert, and Vanessa was sure to say the same thing 
again the next time they played. 

Once during the game little Ferdinand's favourite 
cane, which he was using as a sceptre, fell into a pond, 
and he being unable to fetch it himself — ^for of course 
a king must not get off from his throne— begged 
Queen Vanessa to recover it, but she said, ^' Do you 
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think I am going to wet my feet after your nasty old 
stick f Send one of your courtiers/' 

Meanwhile Lina without saying a word had advanced 
to the edge of the water^ and Ferdinand was only just 
in time to prevent her from going in after the sticky 
for of course it was only in fun that he had said he 
could not get it himself. 

Things went on in much the same fashion as tha 
children grew up. Vanessa always managed to get 
her own way in everything, but did it with such a 
pretty air that no one could think of reproaching her^ 
or calling her selfish. Lina remained quiet and dig- 
nified, and although she was handsome, didnot attract so 
much attention as the sprightly Vanessa; but when 
people were ill or in trouble, Vanessa would come and 
soothe them with soft pleasant words of love and pity,, 
and would then go off to amuse herself, while Lina, who 
had fewer agreeable speeches to make, stayed behind 
and did all the work. When there were rejoicings 
and fireworks, and a grand concert and ball at the 
palace on the occasion of a victory, the three young 
people were looking forward to it with great delight^ 
when Ferdinand, just as he was dressed and ready to 
go, was seized with so violent a headache that he waa 
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forced to lie down on the sofa and give np all idea of 
enjoying himself that evening. Presently his two 
cousins appeared full dressed for the occasion in clouds 
of light ganzymnsKn. 

'^ Poor Ferdinand ! What a dreadful pity ! '' cried 
Tanessa when she heard of his illness^ '^ now I shan't 
"be able to waltz with you, and you waltz better than 
any of the Court/' Ferdinand smiled at this in spite 
of his pain, for he liked to hear words of praise from 
Tanessa's fascinating little mouth. "Poor dear old 
boy,'' she said, ^^how hot his head is! Lina dar- 
ling, will you go and — ^" But Lina had gone out of 
the room. Vanessa promised to tell him all about the 
baU in the morning, and was saying she would take 
care that people were not allowed to walk about near 
his room, for fear of disturbing his poor old head, 
when Lina reappeared; she had taken off her ball- 
dress and her ornaments, and brought with her all 
sorts of bottles and thiugs to do Ferdinand good. 

" Lina ! " cried Vanessa, '^ are you not going to the 
ball?" 

"No," replied Lina; '^I should not enjoy it, and I am 
^oing to stay with Ferdinand." 

At this Vanessa looked furiously at her, and said^ 
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''You have no right to stay with Ferdinand^ yon 
know you ought to go to the ball j it is a duty you 
owe to society, and I call it very selfish of you to 
stay/' Then seeing that she made no impression on 
Lina, she flounced out of the room ; and when she was 
gone, Ferdinand fell to thinking how pretty she 
looked in her anger. Thus things went on till it was 
time for the Prince to make his choice, and he could 
not do it. Now he thought of the sweel^ caressing 
ways of Vanessa, and now of the stately strength and 
helpfulness of Lina. On the whole, however, his 
fancy was readier to stray to the light-haired beauty,, 
whom he pictured to himself tripping along by his 
side in morning walks, makiag the air bright with 
snatches of song, and always ready to soothe and 
advise him if the cares of State weighed too heavily on 
him. He could not deny that Lina would look more 
queenly, and was less likely to be capricious ; but then 
he ended just where he had begun in being quite 
unable to decide. In this frame of mind he strolled 
into his cousin^s drawing-room, where Vanessa was 
sitting at a piano, with mother-of-pearl keys, trilling 
out a song while Lina was copying another for her at 
a table. And there he stood looking at them, and the 
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more he looked the less he could make up his mind ; 
so he did what he had much better have done before^ 
he went to pay a visit to his aunt. She was a dear 
little old woman, with a wrinkled brown fitce and 
glittering black eyes that looked through and through 
you. She lived quite alone in a little house on the 
outskirts of the town ; she might have had rooms in 
the palace if she had liked, but she said she couldnH 
bear seeing the same people day after day, as she 
would do there ; she preferred to live by herself and 
make her own company and surroundings, for she was 
a faiiy, and could do a good many surprising things. 
You never found her house the same two days run- 
ning; on Monday it would be magnificently furnished, 
and filled with pictures and statues by the greatest 
artists \ and on Tuesday if you went back to look at a 
landscape you had admired, you would find the walls 
covered with instructive sentences, or all the ceilings 
and staircases might be gone, and the house filled 
with ladders and ropes to get about by. 

When Ferdinand went to ask her advice about the 
two Princesses, on opening the door he found that the 
hall had been turned into an extensive garden, full of 
shady trees and tinkling fountains, and this was very 
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pleasant^ as it was a hot day ; but he could see no 
sign of his aunt anywhere; only he saw crowds of 
people^ dressed in all sorts of costumes from Roman 
to Japanese^ walking about and chattering incessantly. 
None of them could tell him where his aunt was^ and 
he walked about for awhile under the trees looking 
for her, till he heard a voice from under his feet cry 
out, ''Is that you, Ferdinand ?*' and looking down he 
saw a dry well in front of him, at the bottom of which 
sat his aunt in an arm-chair reading a book. 

'' I made my garden so hot,'^ she said, " and put so 
many people in it, that it became quite intolerable. 
A set of chattering idiots, I hate and detest them ! 
This is the only cool quiet place to be found, so come 
down and talk to me." And upon this a second arm- 
chair floated up to the top of the well, and Ferdinand 
getting into it was landed gently by the side of his aunt. 

"I suppose you've come about your cousins," she 
said when he arrived. " Well, I could give you some 
very good advice, but it would be only time thrown 
away, for you wouldn't take it." 

" My dear Aunt, I assure you " — said Ferdinand. 

" Stuff and nonsense ! " she went on, " don't tell 
me." (He hadn't told her anything.) "Young 
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people will never be different ; they ask their elders 
for advice^ and have a secret contempt for them all 
the time. If the advice they get happens to agree 
with their own wishes, they say to themselves ' How 
clever we are 1 my aunt is wise and experienced^ and 
she^s decided for me just what I meant to do all the 
time/ If it happens not to agree with what they 
wish, they inwardly turn up their noses, and say to 
themselves ^ What should a poor old thing like that 
know about the feelings of youth ? Td much better 
decide for myself/ Ah, my dear ! my dear ! how do 
you think we grow old but by being young ? What 
is it makes these wrinkles on our brows but those 
very feelings you think we know nothing about f 
Lucky for you, my child, if when the heat of your youth 
has fled it leaves no worse bum-marks behind than grey 
hairs and wrinkles. But there, there, it^s no use talking* 
Fm not going to decide for you, — Fm not going even to 
tell you what I think ; all I will do is to help you to de- 
cide for yourself; the trouble is that even then I shall 
get nothing but blame, but that can't be helped. There, 
my dear, I know you're very fond of me, so don't be hurt 
at anything I say, it's only my way. And now get in." 
She said ^' Get in," for a whim had seized her to 
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change the surrounding scene^ and instead of sitting 
at the bottom of a dry well in a garden^ they were 
now standing on a flight of marble steps leading down 
from a palace to a canal^ and as she spoke a gondola 
came gliding slowly up through the water^ that shone 
red in the setting sun^ to receive them. Ferdinand 
was accustomed to this sort of unexpected transfor- 
mation^ and handed his aunt in without saying a 
word. They passed on along the canal^ they met 
other gondolas as they went^ and saw groups of 
cavaliers standing on the bridges and steps^ but there 
was a strange sad silence over the whole place^ which 
was broken only by the plashing of the gondoliers', 
oars. Ferdinand^ getting tired of this^ thought he 
would like to row^ and asked the boatman to give 
him his place^ but got no answer. He asked again 
with the same result^ and saw the old lady puckering 
up her mouth into a smile^ and twinkling her eyes. 

"Ha! ha! my dear/' she said, "you needn't 
trouble to speak to him. The last lot made such a 

talk and a clatter that I've made them all deaf and 

dumb this time. And now here we are." 

As she spoke they stopped at the foot of another 

flight of marble steps, which they ascended, and 
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when they got to the top^ gondolas^ bridges^ and 
canals had all disappeared^ and they were standing at 
the private door of the palace. 

'^ Go in/' said Ferdinand's aunt ; '' get your things 
packed^ say good-bye to the King and Queen^ and 
then tell the two Princesses you are going on a 
journey to the country of Prince Vibgyor, to take him 
the challenge you have always meant to do. Then 
come back here to me.'' 

Now Prince Vibgyor was a bitter enemy of 
Ferdinand's father; he had been endowed with 
surprising strength by his uncle, who was an enchanter, 
and with the aid of this he had won from the King 
of Veraunia the country which he now ruled over. 
He lost no opportunity of insulting his conquered foe ; 
and when he heard of Ferdinand's birth, he sent a 
message to the King saying that when his son 
Ferdinand should overcome him in single fight, then 
he would give back all the lands he had taken and 
cease his annoyances. Ferdinand had heard somehow 
of this when he first grew up, . and had taken an oath 
to challenge Prince Vibygor and attempt to conquer 
him. Considering this oath, his father and mother 
could not oppose him when he went to say farewell to 
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them ; and besides^ when he told them that his aunt had 
advised him to go^ they felt that it would surely turn 
out for the best. Still there was no doubt that he 
would run a great risk, and they cried over him a good 
deal. From them he went to his cousins' drawing- 
room. 

'^ Ah! Ferdinand/' said Vanessa^ skipping up to him 
in her fawn-like way^ ^^ you are just in time to take us 
out for a drive.'' 

'^ Unfortunately, Vanessa, 1 cannot." Vanessa made 
a little face of disappointment. ^^ I am just going to 
start on a journey to Prince Vibgyor's country." 

" K journey to Prince Vibgyor's country, that 
horribly dangerous place ? And you never told us ! " 
cried Vanessa. "How long? Perhaps you'll never 
come back to us ! Oh you dreadAil boy ! I hate you ! " 
And she sat down and began to cry; Ferdinand 
instantly rushed to her side and began to console her, 
but the more he petted her, the more she cried and 
said it was dreadful of him. Meanwhile Lina had 
risen from her chair ; her face was the least bit flushed 
as she looked steadily at the Prince and Vanessa, 
whose sobs presently ceased 

Good-bye, Vanessa, " said Ferdinand, 
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Good-bye,'' she replied, looking at him with 
tearful eyes ; '' good-bye." And then she ran out of 
the room as if she could not tru^t herself to say 
any more. 

''And you, Lina,*' said the Prince, ''have you 
nothing to say to me ? '' 

Lii\a looked at him without a tear in her clear brown 
eyes and said, "Yes, dear Ferdinand; I hope you 
will be safe and happy and I hope — ^^ then she 
stopped and gave him both her hands and lifted her 
forehead for him to kiss, and went in her stately way 
out at the door. Ferdinand was hurt at her saying 
so little and seeming so little grieved at his going 
away ? and said to himself half aloud as he went back 
to join his aunt, " What is the use of all this trouble ? 
It's quite evident she doesn't care for me half so 
much ! " 

" Is it indeed ? " said the old lady. " Then pray 
why don't you make up your mind at once ? " 

"Upon my word. Aunt, I don't know," said 
Ferdinand. "But though she did say so little and 
Vanessa said so much, I can't help thinking — " 

" Can you not ? " said the old lady. " WeU if you 
only think at the right time, that's all very well. Half 
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the mischief in the world comes of people thinking 
when they ought to act^ and acting when they ought to 
think. There's not a grain of sense among them all^ 
imd Fm quite sick of trying to make them understand 
things* But it's no use telling all this stuff to a young 

m 

man like you ; so come^ here's your carriage^ jump in 
-and start off. I really must go and get a little peace 
and quiet. Good-bye ! " And so saying the old lady 
^aved her hand to him, and whisked up into the air, 
leaving Ferdinand standing somewhat astonished at 
the door of a handsome carriage and pair which had 
just driven up. He jumped in, and thought so much 
about his two cousins and his aunt, and what was going 
to happen to him, that it was not until they stopped to 
<5hange horses that he found out he had forgotten to 
bring a servant with himj and this was the more 
tinhoying as he intended to leave the carriage at the 
next stage, and proceed on foot through the country of 
Prince Vibgyor, his father's greatest enemy, and to do 
this alone was not particularly pleasant* 

While he was thinking over this, a cart drew up near 
his carriage, and from it jumped down a youth in the 
livery of the King, his father. He had light flaxen 
hair and dark eyes, which gave his face a particularly 
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pretty look, and he seemed very young. He came up 
to the door of the carriage, and bowing respectfully ta 
the Prince, he said, in a pleasaiit voice, 

'' His Majesty, perceiving that you had forgotten to 
take your page with you, has sent me after you, your 
Boyal Highness/' 

"I have never seen you before, I think,'' said 
Ferdinand, looking at him with interest. 

^'I hope I shall serve your Royal Highness none- 
the worse for that," answered the page, and was going- 
to get up on the box, when the Prince said, 

'^ No, no ! You must be my confidential secretary ;; 
come into the carriage and sit opposite to me." 

And so they went on to the frontier of Prince 
Vibgyor's country. Ferdinand got more and more 
interested in his companion as they journeyed, and 
tried all he could to find out who he was, but the- 
page managed to evade all his questions, and when 
they arrived at the frontier he was no wiser than he- 
was before. 

The Prince now dismissed the carriage, and they 
proceeded on foot till they came to a small town where 
they engaged rooms. The landlord of the house wa& 
a cunning-looking fellow with restless eyes and an un» 
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pleasant smile. Ferdinand disliked his appearance so 
much that before dinner was over he sent him out of 
the room in spite of a warning look from the page, 
who^ the moment they were left alone, fell on his 
knees and said, 

'* Oh I my Prince, pray be careful; remember in what 
an unfriendly country you are. Prince Vibgyor him- 
self, I dare say, is honourable and would take no 
mean advantage of you,' but such a man a^ this, if he 
should guess who you are, would think nothing of 
taking your life, hoping by that to gain favour with 
his sovereign/' 

Come, come, my Secretary,^' replied Ferdinand, 

you must not begin by discouraging me in this way. 
How should our landlord, who I dare say is an honest 
man in spite of his looks, find out who I am ? To- 
morrow we will go on to the capital, and I will see 
Prince Vibgyor. Meanwhile drink another glass of 
wine with me;*' »nd the Prince filled two glasses. 
But his page begged him to drink no more, for he 
perceived that Ferdinand was already getting sleepy, 
and feared his being attacked unawares. Nevertheless, 
the Prince drank off his wine, and soon afterwards, to 
the dismay of the page, who, by the by, was called 
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Zanetto^ his head began to drop on his breast and he 
was soon fast asleep. 

Now the fact was that the landlord had from the 
first observed Ferdinand's princely air, and suspected 
that he was no ordinary traveller ; and instead^of going 
away when he shut the door, he remained listening at 
the keyhole, and, hearing all the conversation which 
passed, had no doubt who Prince Ferdinand was. 

Now Zanetto suspected that something of this kind 
would happen ; and when the Prince feU asleep, he took 
from its sheath a small dagger which he wore, and 
drawing a chair close up to the Prince, he pretended 
to go to sleep also. He had not taken up this position 
long when the door quietly opened, and the landlord 
came in, holding a cord and a long knife. He stole 
cautiously up to where the two travellers sat, looking 
stealthily around him at every step, and having bent 
over them to see if they were really asleep, he began 
to fasten his cord around them, beginning with Zanetto 
and going on to the Prince. The page feigned slumber 
admirably aU the time that the landlord was fastening 
him, taking care to keep his hand in such a position 
that he could use his dagger ; and the moment the 
rascal began to tie the Prince, and turned his back to 
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the page^ Zanetto cut the cord and tripped the land* 
lord np by the heels, so that he fell flat on his back 
and was stunned for a minute ; and when he came to 
himself he found that he was tied with his own oord^ 
and the Prince and his companion were standing over 
him.. 

" Now, you scoundrel/' said Ferdinand, '• if I told 
the Prince your sovereign of this, he would make 
short work with you. Go and saddle our horses 
immediately, and bring them round to the door, or it 
will be the worse for you/' 

The landlord got up, looking terribly crest-fallen, 
and went as humbly as possible round to the stables 
to fetch the horses. 

" Zanetto,'' said the Prince, " dear Zanetto, you have 
saved my life ; how can I ever show you my gratitude ? 
Ask what you will of me and I will do it/' and he 
stretched out his arms to embrace him. 

The page made a step towards him, and his cheek 
flush^d with pleasure. Then he stopped suddenly, 
tears came into his eyes; he fell on his knee, and, 
taking the Prince's hand, he kissed it without saying 
a word, and at this moment the landlord came in to 
tell them that their horses were ready. So they 
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mounted and rode on to the capital^ where Ferdinand 
announced himself by his real name and title^ and sent 
Zanetto to bear his challenge to Prince Vibgyor, 
whom he found carousing with his Court. He was a 
gigantic man, with tawny hair and beard, and great 
broad shoulders and a handsome stupid face. 

He laughed loud when he heard Perdinand^s chal- 
lenge. "Does he mean this seriously?^' he said. 
" Does he know the terms of the fight, that when he is 
beaten the whole of his father^s lands shall belong 
to me ? '' 

'' And if he win ? ^' said Zanetto. 

" If he win ? ^^ said the Prince, bursting again into 
a fit of laughter, in which his whole Court joined him. 
" Do you know that I have fought and vanquished the 
giants of the earth, and can you talk to me of my being 
beaten by a stripling like that ? Well, if he win, my 
lands and I are all his to do what he will with. To- 
morrow I shall expect him,'' and the Prince dismissed 
Zanetto with a careless nod, and fell to drinking 
again. 

The page went back somewhat sadly to Ferdinand, 
who greeted him with, " What news, Zanetto ? What 
says this Prince to my challenge ? '' 
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Tour Highness/' answered the page^ '^he accepts it 
with too much pleasure to please me. Oh! my Prince^ 
he is taU and strong/' 

"And I young and active,'' said Ferdinand. 
" He looks on a victory as a part of his daily life." 
" And to me it will be a new pleasure." 
'' He has his imcle the enchanter to back him." 
" And you have your aged aimt," said Ferdinand's 
aunt, bustling in at the door. "You see I've been obliged 
to come here to cheer you up, at great inconvenience,, 
for I've just made an entirely new set of people to fill 
my house. They are very nice and well-behaved, but 
unluckily I forgot to give them any feet, so they 
tumble about like top-heavy ninepins. I don't know 
what to do with them. Brutes ! But now we 'must 
think of your affairs. I've brought you the old invi- 
sible cap that you used to read about when you were 
a little boy. If Prince Vibgyor is too many for you,, 
as I dare say he may be, put it on, and you'll be able 
to attack him without being seen. He'll never think 
of this, he's too stupid. The longer I live the stupider 
the world gets, I believe. The only person in it who 
has any sense is you, Zanetto. Good-bye;" and so 
saying, the old lady bustled off as suddenly as she had 
come. 
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I ... 

After her departure Zanetto entreated the Prince to 

go to bed and sleep well, in order to prepare for the 
fatigues of the next morning, and as he wished his 
master good night there were tears in his eyes. Fer- 
dinand in the middle of the night thought he heard a 
noise outside his door, and on going to open it he 
found Zanetto asleep on a mat in front of the door, and 
he went back to bed wondering and touched at the 
oxtraordinary devotion of the page. 

Next morning he got up early, put on a light suit of 
tirmour, concealed the invisible cap in his breast 
pocket, took a beautifully balanced sword in his hand, 
;and, attended only by Zanetto, set out for the market- 
place where the combat was to take place. The 
whole town had come out to see it, and the streets 
swarmed like an ant-hill. A clear space was kept in 
the centre of the market-place, and in this stood the 
gigantic Prince Vibgyor, leaning on a heavy two- 
handled sword, and carelessly twisting his moustache^ 
He was clad in thick armour, all over which Ferdinanfi 
looked eagerly for a crack or joint, but could discover 
none. Over his shoulders hung a silken cloak, bril- 
liant with all the colours of the rainbow. He looked 
down with a sort of stupid pity at the slight figm*e ot 
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Ferdinand as he approached^ and greeting him with a 
nod, said, — 

'^ Prince, there is yet time to change your mind. Go 
back quietly and let things rest as they were. I have 
no wish to hurt you.*' 

Ferdinand looked steadily up at his enormous foe,^ 
and said only, '' When your Highness is ready I am/*" 

^' Well,'' said the other, " if you will be foolish, I 
can't help it. Sound trumpets 1 " 

Then Vibgyor threw off his cloak, the trumpets* 
sounded three times, the crowd stood breathless with 
excitement, and Zanetto hid his face and rushed away 
as the gigantic Prince carelessly raised his great sword 
and aimed a blow at Ferdinand which threatened to> 
crush him on the spot. 

But he had been watching with every nerve in his- 
body for the moment when the blade should fall, and as* 
it swung glittering down, he threw himself flat on the 
ground, so that it passed harmlessly just over his head,, 
and wasted all its force on the stones of the market- 
place. 

Meanwhile, Ferdinand had run close up to Vibgyor, 
and aimed two or three quick blows at his legs, hoping^ 
to find some weak part in his armour ; but there wai» 
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none^ and lie had only just time to run back and avoid 
a second blow from the heavy sword. This went on for 
some time ; Vibgyor seemed to take no trouble, but to 
trust to Ferdinand getting tired out, and not having 
activity left to avoid his blows ; indeed after the sixth 
time the poor Prince began to get breathless, and it 
was only by a great exertion that he was able to leap 
sideways from the sword as it descended. This he did 
-with such dexterity that the crowd assembled could 
not help cheering him, although he was fighting against 
iheir Prince. 

At this Vibgyor seemed to grow angry, and mutter- 
ing to himself, '* This grows tiresome,'^ he advanced a 
fltep and with a quickness very different to the languid 
•carelessness he had shown before, raised his sword to 
.strike Ferdinand as he thought for the last time. 
But Ferdinand had seen the danger, and put on his 
invisible cap, so that the Prince seeing him no longer, 
rubbed his eyes in astonishment and remained with his 
sword poised halfway in the air. 

Meanwhile, Ferdinand had run close up to him, and 
had discovered a crevice in his armour, where a stud 
had broken when Vibgyor stepped forward, and at this 
crevice he aimed so true and so vigorous a blow that 
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the giant's leg bent under him like straw, and with a 
great cry of surprise and rage he fell helpless on the 
ground. 

Then Ferdinand took off his cap, and stood over him 
with his sword raised, and said, 

^' Prince, do you acknowledge yourself vanquished ?'' 
Vibgyor tried to move his leg, groaned, looked up at 
him, and said sullenly, 

" Prince, I do. My lands are yours/' 

" No,'' said Ferdinand ; " I will take only those which 
you took from my father. For your own, do you keep 
them and rule them; only in fiiture be a little less 
boastful." 

"With this he summoned a guard to help Prince 
Vibgyor away ; and bowing to the crowd, who saluted 
him as he passed, he went back to the house where he 
was staying, and where he had told his page to meet 
him after the combat. '' Victory, Zanetto," he cried as 
he came in. But no one answered him, and no Zanetto 
was there. He had disappeared; Ferdinand made 
every inquiry, but could hear no tidings of him, which 
caused him much grief and anxiety, for he had grown 
strongly attached to his devoted page. 

However, there was nothing to be done but to go 
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back to his own country^ which he did as quickly as 
he could ; and just as he came to the frontier^ he saw 
an old beggar-woman on the road-side making wild 
signs to him^ and stopped the carriage to see what she 
wanted. She came up to the door^ and he then recog* 
nized his aunt^ who said to him^ 

'' Come along ; get out. Of course it^s all right. I 
knew it would be ; and I guess that stupid^ handsome 
lout will think himself several inches shorter in future. 
But now we have got to settle the great business about 
your coaiins. I have sent some of my people all over 
the town to say that Prince Vibgyor has beaten you 
terribly, and only allowed you to escape with your life^ 

in order to come and teU your father what has hap- 
pened^ and warn him to clear out of the palace and 
make way for the conqueror. So now put your arm 
in a sling and limp into the town. Go and tell your 
story to your cousins, and then we shall see what^s 
what. By the bye, Fve told your parents the real 
state of the case, and they^re as pleased as Punch and 
Judy.'^ 

The old lady hobbled off, and Ferdinand, dismissing 
his carriage, walked into, the town with a sorrowful 
expression on his face. He went up to his cousins' 
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room and found Vanessa scolding Lina for having 
Ud herself out of sight for a long time. 

" Where have you been, child ? '* (Lina was the 
older of the two) she was saying. " Let me tell you 
it's not at all the proper thing for a Princess— oh, 
Ferdinand I '' she cried, as she saw him come in. 

Ferdinand looked at them sorrowfully and said 
nothing. 

" What ! It's true, then, this report we have 
heard f said Vanessa in a sharp voice and with a 
frown. 

" My sweet cousins," said Ferdinand, '' I have been 
beaten, but not disgracefully. I have done my best, 
and no one can do more than that. My enemy has 
been too strong for me. Li two days he will be King 
of all these lands. We must leave the palace, and 
retire into obscurity and poverty. I shall be Prince 
no longer, but a simple private gentleman, with 
nothing left him but his sword and his honour. In 
these circumstances the happiness of being accom- 
panied by a wife will be, perhaps, more sweet to 
me than it would have been had she shared my 
throne.'' 

Ferdinand stopped and looked from one of his 

M 
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oousins to the other, with a doubtful gaze. Vanessa 
had been thinking to herself whUe he talked, and 
now came up to him and laid her hand caressingly on 
his arm. 

*^ Dear old Ferdinand,'' she said, with a sweet smile, 
*' don't you think we had better give it up ? I love 
you very much, but Pm sure I should only be in your 
way. I don't know how to do anything for myself, 
and I tiiink it would be very selfish of me, dear, to 
come with you and be a clog on you. I think it will 
be much better if I stay here to receive Prince 
Vibgyor, and try to soften his heart and make him 
kind to my poor old cousin. Don't you think so, dear 
boy?" 

But Ferdinand turned from her with scorn, and 
went to his other cousin. 

^* liina," he said, " what do you say f Is it the 
Prince you care for, or Ferdinand ? Is it wealth that 
you long for, or love ? Will you be my wife ? Do 
you love me ? " 

Lina gave him her hands and said, in a deep, steady 
voice, " Yes, Ferdinand, I love you always, in poverty 
or in wealth." 

" Then," said Ferdinand's aunt, coming out of the 
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piano^ " we may just as well announoe the good news 
and begin the viotory rejoicings at once.'* 

" Victory ? '' cried Lina with a flush of expectation 
and delight. 

" Rejoicing ? '^ cried Vanessa in a soared tone. 

^' Yes. Victory and rejoicing/^ said the aunt. " Bless 
us ! don^t I speak plain enough ? Those were all 
taradiddles Ferdinand was telling you just noWj and 
very well he told them^ I must say. So now you'd 
better go and put on your best dresses and — carry 
Princess Vanessa upstairs and give her salvolatile.^' 
For Vanessa had gone into a fit of hysterics with 
disappointment and rage. 

Scouts were now sent all over the town and country 
to announoe the good news ; and Ferdinand sat at Lina's 
feet, holding her hand in his and telling her the stoiy 
of his adventures. When he came to talk of Zanetto^ 
an expression of grief came into his face for the 
first time, for he had heard no news of his faithful 
page, and feared some ill fortune had overtaken 
him. " Ah, Lina darling,^' he said, " would he were 
here to see and rejoice in my happiness. I loved 
him well.'' 

" Would you like so very much to see him again, 
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dear f ^' asked Lina with a smile ; and going .into the 
next room for a moment^ she reappeared with the 
dress of lina^ but with the face of Zanetto. The 
Prince started back in surprise. " It was you, then 1 
And I never knew you/' he cried. 

'' Yes, dear, it was I. You see 1 can tell you now 
that I loved you so much I could not bear to be in 
ignorance of what was happening to you in the enemy's 
country, so I went to your dear old aunt and she gave 
me a disguise, and you know all the rest. Only when 
I saw Vibgyor's sword raised to strike you, my courage 
failed for the first time, and I came back here as fast 
as I could without seeing any more.'' Of course 
Ferdinand loved Lina all the more afber he heard 
this, and every one admired her conduct except 
Vanessa, who said it was most improper. There were 
such rejoicings and such a wedding procession for the 
Prince and Lina as never had been seen. Ferdinand's 
aunt made a bran new set of fireworks, and a bran 
new set of people to let them off, only she made them 
so timid that they wouldn't go near a lighted match, 
and couldn't bear the banging of guns and maroons ; 
so she had to get it done by ordinary mortals after all. 
Prince Vibgyor came over to see the wedding at the 
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express inyitation of Ferdinand ; and everybody was 
as liappy as possible^ except Vanessa. She afterwards 
married a gouty Lord Chamberlain^ and^ I belieyOj led 
him a terrible life. 
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TWITTEEINGS AT THE FOUNTAIN. 



By Lady Follooe. 



I DEABLT loye flowers and all the living creatures 
around me ; but most of all the little birds who fly 
about when I stroU through my garden. Many an 
hour 1 have spent in observing the ways^ or listening 
to the voices of the swallows, who have built their 
nest in the Dorch of my cottage. They were afraid of 
me at first, and the parents would whirl roimd and 
round in diminishing circles tfll they would make a 
sudden dart at the edge of their nest to see that the 
pretty black-caps within had not been disturbed; first 
one came, then the other, and both watched me with 
jealous fear ; but at last they began to confide in me. 
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and looked at me with friendlj eyes^ as I scattered 
cmmbs or other dainties in the doorway. We began 
to nnderstand each other as if we had been of the 
«ame race^ and I listened breathlessly to their twit- 
terings when they came home rejoicing and settling 
•down for the evening, till I began to know their 
meaning. On one occasion the most forward of the 
small black-caps had popped up high above the rest to 
see the world ; he was, in fact, sitting upon two othera 
who made feeble cries for their freedom. The mother 
coming home^ and seeing what was going on, struck 
the yonng despot a smart blow on the head, which 
sent him down to his proper place, and he gave such 
a< lamentable squeak, and his brothers chattered to^ 
^ether over his defeat so briskly that the mother had to 
slap them all round to restore order; the whole scene was 
so funny that I laughed outright, on which the little 
mother came forth from the nest and skimmed swiftly 
Tound and round above my head several times, uttering 
a rapid succession of musical notes all the while as 
quick as the twinkling of a star, and hi^lier up in 
pitch than any star looks up in the sky, I knew the 
little bird was laughing in answer to me, and after we 
had made merry together till we were both tired. 
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she went back to her nestlings and I to my book and 
the chimney-comer. Bat I did not care much for my 
German and Italian^ nor even for my French ; I could 
think only of the bird's language. I went to bed to< 
dream of the little black-caps, and was waked at early 
dawn by their twitterings. One red spot in the sky, 
around which a rosy flush was spreading, gave me notice 
of a beautiful sunrise ; so I got up, dressed quickly,, 
partly to see the sun with all his pomp and heraldry 
advance upon our world, and partly with a hope that 
my little bird would come out from her nest to see it 
too. On the lawn which borders my terrace-walk a 
fountain stands, always playing, always tinkling, loved 
by the birds, who make their toilet on the edge of 
its deep basin, and who dip their pretty beaks in the 
water and make themselves pleasant shower-baths. 
But this toilet takes place later in the day, when th& 
Sim has warmed the water, and many different tribes, 
fly to it — sparrows, robins, water-wagtails, and all 
kinds of small finches. I have seen two siskins spend 
quite half an hour dressing themselves there and chat* 
tering all the time. 

However, I knew nobody would be washing at sun* 
rise, and it was, therefore, with a start of joy that I 
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saw mj little mother-swallow perched on the fountaiii'» 
brim waiting for me. With the artifice of a lover I 
pretended not to be thinking of her, while I gradually 
approached her. I made a great many pauses to gaze- 
at the breaking up of the general glow in the sky into 
separate vapours, some crimson, some golden with a sea 
of turquoise blue between them. I advanced so cun- 
ningly in this way that my bird was not scared, and when 
I got close to her I picked a piece of hollow grass from 
my bed of grasses. I cultivate all kinds of curious 
grasses in my garden ; and I seemed to be intent only 
upon that, as I looked upon the small bank of turf which 
divided my lawn from my gravel-walk. I was really 
thinking of my bird all the time, and this grass was to* 
make me a pipe to talk through. I felt sure that I could 
speak my bird^s language through this pipe if I tried > 
so I prepared it, made it stiff enough, and smoothed the 
edges for my lips j this done, I uttered a sound through 
it, then another, — ^first slow, then quicker, — ^and then I 
made a quick succession of thrills throught it. My 
little bird on the fountain's brim lifted up her head, 
screamed with surprise, and then twittered an answer* 
We now began a regular dialogue ; we understood each 
other. No mastery series by Prendergast or any other 
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teacher has ever made such a pupil as mj swallow made 
of me. The nestlings were quietly dozing^ I was told* 
The father was seeking gnats> under the trees^ for their 
breakfast ; the mother had come out to wait for .the ap-* 
pearance of a particular slug whom she had noted, and 
whom she intended as a tit-bit for the delicate one of 
her family. I asked her indiscreetly how the upstart 
was, meaning the young man who had sat upon the 
two others last evening. 

She was offended, and held her head high as she 
answered, '^ There is no upstart in my nest; there ia one 
brother bigger and stronger than the others, who will 
£y the first and be the best of us all ; but I donH know 
what you mean by an ' upstart,' they are all my own 
nestlings." 

'^ Forgive me ! " I said, with the sweetest thrill I 
oould command ; but though I began with a pretty 
soft note, an odious puff of wind came just aa I was 
finishing and blew my pipe away, and I called out 
*^ bother,*' in my own natural voice. On this I saw 
my little bird's whole body quiver, her nerves were evi- 
dently shocked, and with a few plaintive cries she rose 
into the air, and soon disappeared from my sight. 

I could not bear this. I could not endure that the 
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conversation I had taken so mach trouble to win 
should be broken by such an accident. Much provoked^ 
X ran after my bit of grass^ which was carried first 
here^ then there^ till I was quite tired. I stood still 
for a moment to observe the changes in the sky that 
had taken place^ and as I did so another puff of wind 
blew my little pipe back to my feet. I picked it up 
with eager delight^ and repaired to the porch where 
my birds had their home ; there I sat still, the nest 
being in a nook above my head. I listened to every 
sound. The mother bird was sitting on the edge of 
her nest telling the Httle ones some sunrise songs, 
which all ended in the hope of a good breakfast. 
When she left them she dipped down towards me, 
hovered round me for a while, and then flew with many 
a pretty dip and turn towards the fountain, seeming 
to invite me to follow her. I did follow her, and we 
resumed our former seats ; as I sat on the bank she 
perched on the fountain's brim, and with her head 
a little on one side, seemed to woo me to speak to 
her, so I took my reed, and I heard myself utter 
through it the bird language again. It was an intense 
delight to hear it. The effort I^ had made to acquire it, 
in the first instance, had been accompanied with pain; 
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but now a feeling of lightness and buoyancy lifted me 
up^ and it seemed to me as if I could not only twitter 
but fly. I heard many sweet sayings issne from my 
pipe^ while I entreated the swallow to tell me all about 
herself and her life, and then she burst out into a song 
of rapture. She told me of her journeys to the warm 
south, of her happy life in Italy and southern France, 
of her glimpses of many countries, of her long flights 
which tried her strength sorely at times, but in which 
the kindness of her mate supported her. She told of 
golden orange-trees, and glowing carnations and blue 
seas. She had perched on the roof of the Vatican 
at Home, and on the dome of St. Mark's at Venice. 
She had there seen the sacred pigeons, and twittered 
to them her high respect for their long lineage. ' She 
had dipped occasionally into German towns, had seen 
the storks inhabiting the ruins of Heidelberg, and 
had stood on the head of every statue upon the great 
bridge of Prague. She was a citizen of the world; 
she knew of no nationalities, she loved one people as 
much as another, cared for no government, and made 
no distinctions save of climate. She disliked nothing 
but a cold wind ; she loved bright blossoms, ripe fruit, 
and the sun. Her happiest hours beyond the verge of 
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the nest were passed m gardens : she took deUght in 
the flowers that I cared for ; it was a pleasure to her 
that I cast none awaj \ that I tended the grasses^ and 
the daisies^ and the wood anemones and the wild 
hyacinth, and the pale harebell. She nnderstood the 
whole floral family, she knew what — 

'^ How T *' I asked ; " do you mean that you 
know — 'i " 

" I know — *' she replied. 

I now thought she would tell me some great 
wonder. I bent eagerly forward, so as to catch every 
little demisemiquaver she might utter; I was afraid 
of losing a sound conveyed to me through the dear 
bird-language ; but my little friend, instead of going 
on, lighted from the fountain's brim down upon the 
earth, seized something with her beak, and scarcely 
deigning a look ^t-me, rose into the air; circling 
once round my head in her gay flight, she winged her 
way back to the nestlings. 

^^ It is that fatal slug,'' I muttered; and I paced an- 
grily up and down my bit of lawn. "Yet how foolish 
this is ! " I said to myself; ^' what is the use of being 
angry with a bird ? One knows it is a flighty creature 
from the very first. Yes, of course, a creature ftdl of 
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airy fancie8--<5apricious. Why should I care for her 
80 much ? Pretty^ graceM^ joyous^ and in a small 
way a nice singer^ but a mere bird^ without the finer 
instincts of . . . humanity ** I meant to say^ but I was 
interrupted by the twitter that I loved^ and turning 
round, I saw my darling peering at me fix)m the top- 
most branch of a standard rose-tree. I threw myself 
down on my back at the foot of the rose, applied my 
pipe to my lips, and wooed her again to talk. After 
a little vague scratching in her throat, and restless 
hopping from one twig to another, she put her head 
on one side in her favourite attitude, and spoke 
to me. 

'^ I have given my little ones a great feast,'' she 
said \ '^ and they are warm and joyfol. My mate has 
taken a long flight to seek for the dinner. I have 
promised not to go far from here, to stay within their 
call; but they want nothing now, they are quite 
happy." 

"It was the slug," said I, "that you took to them for 
break&st. Tell me, did the up — ^* I was going to say 
upstart, but I checked myself, and altered my sentence 
to this — 

"Did the biggest eat the whole of it ? " 
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The mother was oflfended, and turned away, bridling 
up her head as she answered, 

'' Every one of them has had a good breakfast.'* 

This seemed to me an evasion of my question,, 
and I strongly suspected that the upstart had eaten 
that whole fot slug, — I took comfort in the idea that, if 
so, he would certainly be ill ; in fact I altogether dis- 
approved of that encroaching bird ; but I thought it 
best to say no more on a dangerous subject, so I went 
back to our former talk about flowers. 

''You said just now,*' said I; ''that you knew,-^*' 
Here my swallow began to scratch and hop again,, 
as if unwilling to attend to me ; but suddenly she 
thought better of it, and twitted out in delicious tones, 
some most pretty sayings. 

"I know/' said she, "more languages than you,, 
and I understand more things. I know what the 
winds say. I understand their battles and their peace 
makings. I can tell the meaning of the rain's chatter 
to the leaves, and of the thunder's voice among the 
hilU. I know what the insects say when they sing in. 
the sunlight, or when they hum drowsily at dusk, and 
go flapping against your face. I know what the violet 
says to the primrose, and the rose to the dewdrop." 
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oil ! dear, dear bird, tell me/' I exclaimed ; ''pray 
tell me more/' 

My swallow replied, " I will tell you how I once 
lieard a dewdrop talk to a lily. 

'' It was quite early on a summer morning, the tall 
i?7liite lily looked stately, and the dewdrop shook witii 
•cold at the edge of her white cup. It seemed a&aid, 
and waited a long while before it ventured to speak ; 
it was feeble, and I never heard such a small voice ; 
it was only by a really fatiguing attention that I 
oould make out its meaning. 

" ^ Please, Madam Lily,' it said, ' do let me stay 
here; I am getting shelter from the east winds by 
just hanging on to the edge of your splendour.' 

" ' Go away,' answered the Lily, ' I hate hangers- 
on ; and I am not " Madam Lily," but Queen of the 
Garden.' 

^^ ' Oh ! yes, of course, so you are,' said the Dew- 
drop ; ' and I ought to have remembered.' 

Here the swallow psiused, scratched her throat, and 
screaming out, " I hear a cry," rushed over my head 
through the air like an arrow, to the nest. 

''Odious nestlings," I said to myself, "they are 
always interrupting." But luckily I did not say it 
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aloud ; if I had, that little mother would never have 
forgiven me. I had only pulled three roses to pieces 
with vexation when my bird returned and perched again 
as before over my head. She returned to her story 
as if she had never left off, continuing in this way, 

" The Dewdrop said, ' I beg your pardon, but please 
your Majesty be kind, and don't turn me off. I 
don't ask to get under your silken coverlet and gold 
hangings ; I know I must not do that ; and besides, I 
am so weakly made that I don't believe I should hold 
together for such a long journey ; I only want to be 
left where I am. I shall not hurt you. I am small 
and thin-bodied, and I shall not be in your way.' 

" The Lily refused to waste any more words upon that 
poor little thing ; her only reply was a toss of her head 
which sent the Dewdrop tumbling down to the earth. 

'^ But now the Great Sun came out in all his might 
from behind the clouds, and he lifted the Dewdi*op up 
through shining vapours to his own heart. 

" The flower of the Lily was scorched, parched, and 
stained to an ugly yellow; it fell to the ground, and 
presently I saw a little laughing boy, who came to 
play in the garden, tread upon its remains ; he picked 
up a shred of it from under his feet, and looked at it 
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over and over again^ as if he wondered what it was. 
He tried once to fit it on to the bare stalk which the 
Lily had crowned ; but he seemed to think it impossible 
that it ever had been a flower^ and flung it over the 
wall into a ditch where the North Wind fonnd it, and 
carried it away in one of his violent tempers to the 
pond. But I was not sorry ; when flowers behave like 
that, the Winds may take them as they please. The 
Winds you see— ^' 

I thought I should hear something now about the 
winds ; but whiz ! whirr ! I looked up and my winged 
friend was gone. 

I went home strangely moved ; it was so new to be 
holding conversations with a being of a different race ; 
and it was so impossible that any one else could 
disturb the secrecy of our interviews. I had my little 
love all to myself; and Nature which was dumb to 
others spoke to me. I was at once elated and 
desponding ; elated, because of my singular privilege ; 
desponding, because my swallow had fled from me so 
suddenly. 

Three days passed, during which I saw nothing of 
her, or only caught a distant glimpse of her quivering 
body in rapid flight, high above my forest walks. I 
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consoled myself with an occasional half-hoar under the 
home of the nestlings, and heard them sometimes 
grambling at the absence of the parent birds, and 
sometimes remonstrating with the overbearing manners 
of the upstart whose head was always prominent, and 
who was so much stuck up in the nest that I began to 
wonder whether the partial mother-swallow had made 
him a little pair of stilts. 

The fourth day, just as I was beginning to feel very 
cross, almost to doubt the truth of my recollections, 
and to look upon my bird-talk as a portion of some 
strangely vivid dream, the Swallow came back to the 
fountain. 

I burst into all the eloquence of happiness when she 
nodded her head at me, and I used expressions of 
devotion full enough to rival the splendour of Eastern 
poets. In reply to my eager questions concerning her 
absence, she replied that the evidently cruel intentions 
of a large white owl in the neighbouring wood had 
given alarm to herself and her mate, and that they 
had resolved upon a strong defence of their nest. They 
had summoned allies to assist them, not scorning per- 
sons of different tribes — a family of house-martins had 
come gallantly to their rescue. 

1^ 2 
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" Just so, we should call in the City Volunteers,'' 
said I. The Swallow took no notice of my remark,, 
but went on to say, that one night, when they were 
supposed to be asleep, the white owl had made a 
swoop down upon their nest; but that instantly a 
regiment of swifts and martins had rushed upon him 
out of their ambush ; that they had driven him back 
with hard blows to his own fastness, and that there he 
lay now a dying. 

" Poor creature,^' said I. 

*' He deserves it," said the Swallow. 

I asked her then if her allies all lived near her nest. 
She replied that long flights had been needed to 
collect them, and that they had been down as far as 
my fSurm-house to secure trustworthy help, ''and 
there,'* she said, " I heard a strange thing/' 

'' What thing ? " I asked. 

The bird answered, " Just as you talk our language, 
so I heard a bird talk yours." 

" A bird talk mine ! Tell me more." 

" It happened in this way," said the Swallow. " I 
was perched on the window-sill of your farm-kitchen, 
where I had been talking to the head of the martin 
family, when I observed a large bird in a cage hopping^ 
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restlessly to-and-fro ; his feathers were grey, and he 
had a very hooky nose/' 

" He was a parrot,'^ said I. 

The Swallow continued — ^' He kept hopping about 
from one place to another in his wire house, and 
poking his nose out every now and then between the 
bars, while he made all sorts of strange noises. At 
last he began to bite hard at one of the wires, and 
then suddenly a little gate in the cage flew open. 
Hook-nose was frightened at first — '^ 

" You mean the parrot/' said I ; but the Swallow 
twittered on quietly after her own fashion. 

'^ Hook-nose was alarmed, and sidled about for at 
ieast five minutes, shaking all over ; but then he took 
courage all at once, and with something between a 
flight and a jump he got down from his cage into the 
little garden in front of your kitchen-window. Hook- 
nose was a strange creature to me, and I don't like 
anybody that I have never seen before, so I got well 
away into a safe comer of the window-sill, and quietly 
ensconced there I watched with all my eyes." 

'' That is, with your two eyes," said I, '' for you 
have not more eyes than I have." 

The SwaUow took no notice of my remark. 
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''I watched/' she contmned, ''all the proceedings 

of Hooky-nosy; he walked in a shaky manner, and 

swayed firom side to side, tOl at last he got bolder, 

and stepped ont in a kingly way from the garden 

to the fitrmyard ; bnt no soonor did he appear there 

on the pnblic road, than a most wonderful commotion 

took place. A troop of pigeons, who were comfortably 

taking their noonday meal by the wayside, rushed 

Tiolently np into the air and lighted on the chimney 

tops, screaming as they rose; a party of crows 

who had been walking on the green took to their 

wings all at .once, and filled the whole neighbourhood 

with the somid of their hoarse cries. Some pitiabla 

yellow dacklings waddling in mad cried feebly, 'A 

strange creature ! a strange creature ! ' and as fast a» 

they could went limping to their mother. A family 

of long-necked geese stood staring and hissing for a 

moment, and then took refiige in the pond. A farm 

hen trotted madly to-and-fro, first on one side of th& 

road then on the other, shrieking to her chickens, who 

went tumbling along, and fell down several times in 

their hurry to reach maternal help. There was the 

greatest uproar I ever heard, and everybody was 

trembling, till at last a big cock with a grand tail 
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and a noble walk^ uttered a war cry^ and marched all 
alone to fight Hook-nose. A little water-wagtail and 
two house-martins came cowering close to me while 
the fight went on. It was a curious combat. The 
cock had not struck two blows before Hook-nose fell 
flat on his back with his claws helpless and his fat 
stomach heaving. The cock was cruel^ and jumped 
upon the chest of the fallen creature; he stamped 
upon him^ and bit him, and dug his claws into him^ 
and poor Hook-nose seemed about to die. His eyes 
appeared covered with a film ; he could not move or 
cry. I could not bear to see him murdered like that 
when he had hurt nobody ; and I and the water- wag- 
tail and the house-martins gave a scream and begged 
the cock to leave off; but he does not speak our 
language, and he did not understand us; he perhaps 
thought we were urging him on, for he only thumped 
the harder and bit the more sharply. Then we and 
some house-sparrows jeered at him in shrill notes, 
saying, ' Hit one of your size.' Upon this he left off 
to look where the sound came from, and just then it 
was that Hooky-nosy made a violent effort, and uttered 
a speech in your language.'^ 

He said, '' How do you do ?'' or "Pretty Poll,'' I 
observed. 
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''Yes, yes/' replied the Swallow, dancing with 
delight at my telling her the words. "Yes, he said 
both ; but before he conld get out his last word the 
cock jumped firom off him, turned tail and fled. He 
was frightened out of his senses, he crowed and shook, 
he shook and crowed, and before he could reach his 
roost he fainted away; down he went, it was his turn 
to lie in the mud now. Several hens came to him and 
cackled round him to bring him to life. The ducks 
came waddling up from the pond with their beaks full 
of water and poured it out upon him. Then I, remem- 
bering my little ones, ran down upon him with my 
most rapid motion, and before his plumage was spoilt, 
I pulled from his breast two fine feathers which I 
carried swiftly back to my cdmer in the window-sill.*' 

'' Oh, gentle Swallow,'' said I, '' what made you so 
unkind?" 

'' It was my love for the nest," replied the bird. 

" And now I sat still, pleased with my own gains, to 
watch poor Hook-nose. I saw him stumbling back to 
his cage in the window, and knew that he must pass 
me j but I was not afraid of him. I was glad he was 
not dead." 

" Do you know," said I, '' why he got the better of 
the big cock ? " 
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The Swallow shook her beautiful head. 

'' Then I will tell you/* I rejoined. '' It was because 
knowledge is power.'* 

My pretiy bird took no notice of this remark^ but 
went on, 

^^ A little child's hand was put out at window, and 
it laid hold of Hooky and put him back into his cage, 
talking to him all the time I don't know what/* 

" Telling him never to go out again,** said I. '^ But 
go on ! ** 

The Swallow said, '^ I now took leave of the martins^ 
the sparrows, and the water-wagtail, and I flew with the 
cock*s feathers in my mouth back to my home. As 
I passed over the poultry-yard I saw the big cock 
strutting up and down, teUing the hens who followed 
him in chattering admiration the story of his fight.** 

" Claiming for himself a complete victory,*' said I, 
*^ like any other general — ^** 

"I don*t know,** said the Swallow; ''but I do know 
that he looked cocky, and that I observed with pleasure 
two small bare places in his breast. But I think I 
hear a twitter in the nest — ^** 

"When,** I asked, ''shall I—** Whiz! whiz! 
whirr ! there was nothing left but the sound of wings ; 
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gradually dying vibrations in the air. My bird was 
gone away to those tiresome little ones ; so I went forth 
into the woods with my favourite long-bodied, long- 
haired, bright-eyed. Isle of Skye terrier called ' Tib/ 
The next day I was down at my farm-house on business^ 
and there I saw the grey parrot who had caused so much 
alarm by his conversational powers, and the valiant 
cock with the two bare places in his breast. When I 
returned home I heard sofb twitterings in the nest, and 
beheld the mother-swaUow sitting on the edge of the 
nest talking to her children. I respected their feelings,, 
and went in quietly without addressing a word to her, for 
which act of restraint I hope she was grateful. The 
foUowing morning, as I was tying up the drooping 
head of a sick rose, I heard a strange clamour in 
my porch, a screaming and shrieking and fluttering 
of wings ; I crept to the spot silently, and when I 
reached the nook where the nest was, I saw a sad 
sight — one of the poor little family lay on the ground 
half stunned, feebly crying, another pushed its head 
eagerly out of the nest staring at the disaster, and the 
upstart stood up in the middle talking to the victim 
in high piercing tones. He little knew that I under- 
stood what he said or he would not have dared to speak 
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so. He said, " Can't you get up. Sister Feeble ? How^ 
stupid of you to Ue there ! the parents wiU soon be 
home ; what a fuss they will make over you ! It will 
all fall upon me, and, you know, if you hadn't been sa 
weak you wouldn't have tumbled. I only gave you 
the least little shove." — " You gave her a great kick,"" 
S€dd the other small black-cap ; upon which the up- 
start gave her a bite on the head. 

It was time for me to interfere, and, in my best 
swallow-language, I said ''Bad creature, you speak 
untruth ; you are a bully and a coward, and you must 
be well punished." 

The miserable bird thought it was his father's voice,, 
and cowered down in the bottom of the nest. '' Make 
room," said I, '' for I am going to replace your sister,"^ 
and then I took a ladder which was leaning against 
my garden wall, and set it up under the nest,- after 
which I tenderly lifted the fallen bird, and examined 
it well to see if any limbs were broken. It was quite 
sound; only its heart beat }iard and its feathers 
stared. I smoothed it and coaxed it and gently re- 
placed it in the nest. I had no sooner done so, than 
a flutter outside told me of the return of the parents.. 
The father-bird whirled round and round at the sight 
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of me in great agitation^ and cried out to his mate 
in shrill anguish ; the ladder and my figare on the 
top of it close to his nest terrified and angered 
him beyond measure. The dear mother darted at 
once under the porch into the midst of the nest — 
oounted her little ones^ and then^ recognizing me^ sent 
forth notes of delight, reassuring the father and re- 
joicing me. But as it was evident that there must 
ensue a family explanation, I thought it proper to 
withdraw ; so I took my ladder away, replaced it in 
its former position against the wall, and returned to 
my roses. 

Early the next morning my Swallow greeted me at 
the fountain with a tender strain. She thanked me 
for my care of her nestlings, and assured me that no 
harm had been done. 

I asked if they gave punishments in their family, 
and she replied that her mate was sometimes severe, 
and on this occasion had lost his temper. In fact, he 
had kicked the offender out of the nest ; and that poor 
little bird would have been left in a miserable plight 
but for the kindness of one of the house-martins, who 
Bhowed him a place of shelter in a flower-bed close by, 
to which he contrived to drag himself for the night 
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but it did not agree with him to sleep so low^ and he 

was drooping this morning. 

"Is the big and handsome sorry for what he did?**^ 

I asked^ thinking all the time that the upstart was 

rightly served, 

"I believe so/' replied the mother, '^but having 
been so severely treated, he is too proud to show it/' 

As die spoke, her mate circled over our heads and 
she flew to him ; after which I lost sight of them for 
two days, only catching an occasional glimpse of them 
as they darted for a few moments by turns to their 
nest with food. The third day my pretty friend came 
back to our accustomed place of meeting, and with 
many charming airs invited me to renew my conver- 
sations with her. I asked her if peace was restored in 
her nest, and she said they had quite forgotten that it 
was ever broken, 

"To be sure,'' said I, "you little birds have but 
short memories." 

She said, " Our nestlings grow fast and soon will 
learn to fly. We now leave them for longer intervals > 
they begin to be able to talk together and to keep 
warm without us ; their feathers already are lovely to* 



see." 
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Is the big and handsome growing docile/' I 
masked. 

"He is clever and strong;'' replied the mother^ 
^' and will soon defend himself and his sisters." 

I wondered secretly whether he would ; but as the 
little mother was clearly crazy on this pointy I would 
not let her see my doubt. 

" We have got rid/' said she, '^ of our worst enemy, 
the white owl." 

" Is he dead, poor wretch ?" I asked. 

" No ; but he is in prison at your farm-house, in the 
tsame room with Hook-nose. Tour farmer's little girl 
picked him up from the ground ; he had fallen firom his 
nest and seemed half dead. But she stroked and 
warmed him and gave him food, and then put him 
in another wire house, like Hooky-nosy's, and there 
they sit blinking at each other." 

'^ How do you know all this, my bird ?" 

■ 

"By watching. I was on a top branch when the 
owl was picked up, and I followed the child to the 
farm, flying over her head ; once or twice she looked 
up at me. I sat on the window-sill while she put the 
white owl in his prison, and I saw her fasten his 
door." 
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"What else, gentle Swallow!" I asked, "have 
jou seen in your flights V^ 

"I saw/' said she, "a shallow Brook, noisy and 
riotous, dart past a silent well among the hills. I 
know what these things say ; I understand their words 
and their acts, and I knew when the brook sent a 
shower of spray upon the face of the well, that it 
was a mocking laugh, and when he chattered over 
the stones as he danced, I heard him say, 

" ' Good-bye ; I live ; I laugh ; I enjoy. Not for all 
the pebbles that adorn my bed ; not for the warm joys 
of the sun ; not for the deep drinks of the mountain 
mists would I stay dull and still and shut up as 
you.' 

"The tranquil water was unstirred; not a ripple 
changed the serenity of her countenance, and as I 
poised above her, I saw my own image wholly 
reflected in the sympathy of her noble face. She 
did not utter a sound in answer to the pert Brook's 
taunts, but under my wings a light Breeze moved; 
this Breeze went on to the rivulet, and hindering 
the brook's gay course for a moment among some 
big stones, he spoke. 

"'Small stream;' said he, 'the deep water you 
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have mocked at^ takes no heed of your gay exhausting- 
life. Content in the knowledge of her depths^ sh& 
does not envy you your starts and changes. She is 
happy when the thirsty wayfarer drinks from her full ' 
source^ or when fair maidens come to her to fill their 
pitchers^ or when the hot stricken summer air steals- 
new life from her touchy or when some gentle child 
stands gazing reverently into her face which show& 
the image of heaven unbroken. In the fulness of her 
sympathies her life wiU endure. The nesct sammer^s. 
sun will see yours dried up.' '^ 

^^ Unhappy shallow Brook/' said I. 

My Swallow just then made a dart at a gnat, and 
carried that elegant tit-bit off to the nest, but returned 
in two minutes. 

^'Have they divided the gnat among them?'* I 
asked. 

"Yes/' said she, "and with much kindness and 
delight among themselves/' 

Here she paused and plumed herself at the fountain,, 
and dipped her bill over the brink several times. I 
let her go on quietly till she was inclined to speak 
to me again, and then I was ready to listen. 

She said, "During my flights yesterday I came 
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upon a large house at the entrance of your village^ 
where a great many birds are kept^ and there is a glass 
house full of yellow canaries^ — foreigners, I don't 
like them; they are conceited and fiissy^ vain and 
tiresome/' 

" Yes/' said I, " of course foreigners always are." 

" And they are very proud of their songs/' continued 
the Swallow, ^'because they sing louder than we do. 
Nevertheless, I sang some pretty complimentary 
sayings as I sat upon their roof; but I had not 
sung many notes before a general disturbance took 
place among them. Though their words were not 
quite like ours, and were a little difficult to me, I 
made out that they were quarrelling as to which of 
them could sing the loudest, and presently a clamorous 
concert took place in which each sang against the 
other, trying to make most noise." 

''Some ladies and gentlemen would have thought 
them all great performers," said I. 

''One/' said the Swallow, "succeeded in singing 
down the whole of the company ; with open beak and 
swelling chest he sat screaming and straining till I 
thought he would burst ; but the others gave him no 
time to do that, they fell upon him one and all, they 

o 
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pulled out hia feathers^ tore hia wings^ and battered 
and bit him till he had scarcely any breath or any 
plumage left. This morning early I flew down to the 
village to see how he was getting on^ and I perceived 
the gardener digging his grave/^ 

''How did you know it was his grave^ my sweet 
Swallow?" 

'' His body lay by the side/' replied the bird, " and 
I knew it again/' 

"Horrible!" said I, "speak of these creatures no 
more. Tell me something about flowers ; these birds 
are as bad as men.'' 

" Only the foreign ones," said the Swallow. " But 
I will tell you now of something that I saw as I 
winged my way leisurely over the park of the Manor 
House, occasionally resting on a branch of one of the 
great chestnut-trees which border it." 

"There are few things more beautiftil," said I, 
" than that chestnut-avenue." 

"It is true," replied the Swallow, "it abounds in slugs 
and worms, and I lighted upon one splendid spider." 

" Splendid," said I, " is not a fitting epithet for a 
spider, but you know no better; go on, my bird, about 
blossoms and fruit, not insects." 
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The Swallow continued, — '' I heard within a firait of 
the chestnut-tree a small voice speak; it said, 'I want 
to get out, I am tired of my prison. I see a chink, do 
lielp me to burst it open;' and another within replied, 
* No, lie still in your bed. It is soft and warm. What 
more do you want?' — 'My freedom,' the small voice 
answered, ' and if you can't help me I will ask some 
one else.' " 

" These,'' I said, interrupting the Swallow, *' were 
two little white downy chestnut brothers talking to 
€ach other within the rind." 

'' The small voice," continued the Swallow, '^ said, 
^ I wiU ask the Mist for help.' ' Do not,' replied the 
brother, 'wait as you are in peace, till the right time 
comes when these walls will gradually open.' But the 
small voice spoke to the Mist, whose muffled tones 
answered, ' Leave me alone, I want rest.' Then said 
the small one, ' I will speak to the Great Sun.' — ' You 
dare not,' said the brother. ' If I may not speak to the 
Sun,' said Tiny, 'I will talk to his children the 
Sunbeams. I see them now breaking through the Mist 
and coming to play about us ; I see them through 
. that chink.' Then through the chink he asked the 
' Sunbeams to let him out. But the Sunbeams laughed 

o 2 
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at him, saying, ' You cannot expect the order of things 
to be disturbed for yon; the Great Sun goes on in 
regular progress and is still the servant of Time ; you 
must wait till the right time/ Then Tiny cried out, 
' Oh, Time ! where are you ? Hurry your steps and 
come on ; take me out of my dull prison/ But Time 
did not even deign to answer. The wretched Tiny 
tried to move himself and failed^ Now a great Black 
Cloud stooped down and said, 'What is all this idle 
talk? Listen to me. I scorn ibhe ways of order; I 
invade the domains of Time and laugh at his dulness > 
what he takes a hundred years to accomplish, I can do 
in one minute. The Earth and Water are my parents, 
the Sky is my nurse ; the Winds are my brothers, and 
I carry in my bosom Electric Fire. The Great Storms 
are my servants; shall I bring you my help?' 'Oh, 
Tiny! answer, "^o/'*' said the brother, but Tiny 
with a weak shrill sound cried, 'Come!' Then th& 
Thunder's deep voice rolled through the valley and 
the Lightmng flashed; a tempest of Wind came 
rushing up with the Thunder, and howled in piercing 
tones. Two Winds strove together; the Clouds 
huddled up in heavy masses. The Winds made up 
their quarrel and screamed in unison; they thought 
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of nothing but universal destruction; they tore great 
branches from the ancient trees and laid some down is. 
anguish on their faces; they stripped off the bark 
from others ; at one instant both Lightning and Wind 
rushed headlong at my chestnut-tree ; I fled in fear. 
80 terrified I was^ that I dropped a spider from my 
bill^ and madly pulled three feathers from my own 
breast/' 

Oh, silly Swallow V said I. But what next V 
Next I took refuge in a summer-house that was 
near, but the roof of that was struck with the fire from 
the Clouds ; at last, when the storm got less, with wet 
plumage and tired wings I made my way to the old 
•chestnut-tree. Its bark was split right down its 
body; its best branches were scattered on the ground; 
its finest fruits were fallen, and I saw Tiny's prison 
burst open with its white beds soiled and dripping 
with rain, and the creatures gone from it. I went 
looking about now for food for my little ones, and 
as I stooped to pick up a worm I saw two brothers, 
white and downy Chestnuts, whirled away in the 
grip of the Great Wind and broken into little shreds* 
I heard one small cry from Tiny before he was utterly 
destroyed.^' 
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"Oh, Swallow I ^' Baid I, ''why do you give me 
sucli sad notes to-day V^ 

" Because I must soon leave you/' my bird replied^ 
and, twittering softly as she flew, she skimmed above 
my head to her nest. 

Her disappearance grieved me. I knew now that 
the nestlings would soon fly, and that they would 
leave my world for a warmer one. The thought of 
the deserted nest took possession of me. How duU 
I should feel without those twitterings which by a 
great effort I had learned to understand, without 
the love which the bird gave me in reply, and which, 
made every nod of her pretty black head dear to me I 
What a thing it is to lose a confidence we prize, & 
light, a life, a joy out of oar path ! But it was no- 
use to be sorry, it would be best to walk it off. 
With this intention I strolled down to the Manor 
House, and there I soon heard the loud songs of 
the quarrelsome canaries. I was walking through 
the gardens, when I met a httle blue-eyed girl 
carrying in her hand an empty cage and crying 
bitterly. 

I always carry some sweetmeats in my pocket 
to console unhappy children, and now I pulled out 
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two beautiful sugar-plams full of sweet juice and 
presented them to the child. At the taste of the 
firsts she left off sobbing; at the second^ she wiped 
her eyes and smiled at me. I then begged her to 
tell me what had happened to her^ and she said^ 

'' I had two beautiful small greenfinches who were 
husband and wife, and lived in this cage, and they 
made themselves a warm, snug nest, but there were 
no eggs in it, and they seemed to be not quite happy. 
I told my cousin John, and he said, ^The way to 
make them feel comfortable and homelike is to put 
an egg in their nest.' So I went into the farm-yard 
and took one of our hen's eggs from under her." 
^^ What ! '' said I, '^ a common hen's egg ?'' 
^' Yes,'' answered the child, ''a fine large one." 
" Large ! gigantic for those little birds," said I. 
'* I contrived to get it well into the nest with a little 
ramming and shoving," answered the child; ''and 
then I shut the door of the cage. Presently the little 
wife-bird hopped along her perch very cheerfully to 
take a peep into her nest ; I thought how pleased she 
would be to see the egg ; but instead of that, no sooner 
did she look at it, than she staggered back, fluttered 
violently with her wings and fell from her perch upon 
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her back quite stnimed. Her mate^ who had been 
singing to her from his higher perch^ hearing the 
flatter and the fuss^ went at once to the nest^ thinkings 
I suppose^ that his wife was there; the moment he 
looked in and saw the large Q^'gi he staggered back 
just as the other had done^ flattered with his wings 
in just the same way^ and then fell from his perch 
upon his back close to his wife. He straggled for a 
moment and then he lay still. I put my hand into the 
cage and pulled them out. Poor little things^ they 
were both dead I '^ 

They died of fright at that enormous egg/^ said I. 
So my Papa told me after he had examined them^ 
and he knows all about birds/' said the child; " and 
I can't bear to think how they suffered^ and that I 
killed them.'' 

Here the little girl began to sob. I dislike to see 
any one cry^ so I pulled an almond-cake from my 
pocket and gave her that; and after she had eaten it^ 
she curtsied to me^ and then I said good-bye to her. 
The next morning I told the story to my Swallow, and 
she flew to tell it to her mate* 

This was our last twittering. Now the little mother 
became occupied with her nestlings in their flights. 
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which grew each day longer. At last^ one morn- 
ing I found the nest empty^ and I thought I 
should never listen to the voice of my bird again; 
but I heard a fluttering; I saw many wings cutting 
the air; I heard a few cries, and at last some distinct 
notes, which said to me, 

" I will come again next year." 



THE GLASS MASK. 



BY WALTER HBBBIES FOIZiOOK. 



Habold^ Prince of Wildland, sat crying bitterly by 
the side of a brook in the palace-gardens^ and yet one 
would think he had very little to cry for. But the 
reason he cried was this. When he was bom^ that is^ 
eighteen years before this date^ his father — the king — 
had given a magnificent christening party^ and had 
asked to it^ amongst other distinguished people^ hi& 
old friend the fairy Oristantia. There was a good 
deal of excitement and argument among the courtiers 
and the other brilliant people who stood around as ta 
what gift the fairy Cristantia would bring to her old 
friend's first son and now his only child, for the King's 
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danghter had mysterionsly disappeared three years- 
before^ and till this day the whole Court had been in 
mourning for her. 

Some thought a wishing-cap^ some iEkn inexhaustible 
purse, some a volume of sermons, some a pair of 
seven-leagued boots, but nobody thought of the right 
thing; for what she did bring was a glass mask.. 
She bent down over the cradle, tied it on the little 
Prince's face, and went away without saying a word. 

" Extraordinary conduct,'' said the First Minister. 

" So mean," cried the Lady of the Bedchamber. 

" Such bad manners," said the Lord Chamberlain. 

^^ But then she always was a very odd person," said 
all the Court together. 

But whatever they said or did, there the mask was,, 
and there it stayed, for nobody could untie the knots 
that fastened it^ or take it away from the child's face. 
And as the Prince grew, the mask grew with him ; it 
fitted so close, and was so exquisitely made that no 
one noticed it at first, but none the less did the 
Prince long to get rid of it ; he always fancied that it 
made him see things in a light different from other 
people's views, and that is one reason why he came to 
be crying so bitterly. Besides this, he had been 
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thinking of his lost sister^ and how much he should 
have loved her if she had not been lost. But lost she 
was^ so that made him cry too. But when people are 
in misfortune^ there are a great many things which 
ure of no use, which nevertheless they always do, 
until they find out for themselves that they had better 
not. And crying is one of these things. So after 
lialf an hour Harold left off and went rather sadly for a 
walk. 

He strolled out among the great beds of scarlet 
geraniums, round the tinkling fountains, through the 
^eenhouses, where many-coloured parrots chattered 
to each other among the big spreading leaves, and all 
the time he wondered if the colours he saw in the 
flowers and the fruit were the real ones, or only 
•caused by the glass he looked through, and he even 
thought the parrots were mocking him as he passed; 
.and so he went on with no particular thought in his 
head, till he came to one of the tall garden-gates, and 
stepped through it from the palace-grounds on to the 
high-road* He had not gone far before he met a 
little man in a red cloak with a hooked nose, who 
stopped and bowed to him* 

" Good-day to you. Sir,'* he said, " are you going 
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my way F Let us go together/^ And he tried ta 
take the Prince's arm^ but he was so short that he* 
couldn't reach it. ''Would you mind waiting a^ 
second?'', he said^ and began to walk on his hands^ 
which made him a good deal taller. He then hooked 
one of his feet into Harold's arm, and they walked on 
together. ''Now, Master Harold, what's the matter?'" 
he asked. 

" How do you know my name, or that anything is- 
the matter ? " replied Harold. 

" I know a good many things," said the little man. 
" I know you think I've got a red cloak on, but are- 
not quite sure you can see the colour right. I know 
you had to stand in the comer for an hour when yora 
were five years old, for trying to play cup-and-ball 
with the King's crown and sceptre. I know a bank 
whereon the wild time grows, all the hours and 
minutes mixed up higgledy-piggledy; you'd laugh if 
you saw it. I know you're rather tired of your mask ;. 
come with me, and we'll see if we can't get rid of it.'* 
And so saying, he pulled up a milestone as they 
passed it, and Harold looking down saw a great 
black well, with a little point of light at the bottom > 
and as he looked the point came gliding up towards 
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them^ and grew gradually bigger and bigger^ till lie 
Baw that it was a lamp in a large bucket^ which was 
heing pushed or pulled up to them. When it was 
^uite close, the little man turned to Harold and said, 
^' Get in." 

^^ But aren't you coming too ? '* asked Harold^ for 
there was only room for one in the bucket. 

'^Oh! never mind about me, I shall get on very 
well,'' said the little man; and as Harold got in he 
suddenly became quite small and thin, and put his 
two feet together in so sharp a point that he could 
fitick them into Harold's necktie, and there he stayed, 
grinning and nodding his long nose in the Prince's 
face all the time as they went down. As soon as they 
got to the bottom of the weU, they were surrounded 
by numbers of people, dressed like Harold's guide in 
red cloaks, who aU began bowing and taking off their 
hat, for they had only one between them aU, which 
was rather tiresome, as each of them had to put it on 
before he could take it off. 

" Show this gentleman his room," said the little 
man, and immediately Harold was lifted on to the 
shoulders of several of the red cloaks, and carried by 
them to a magnificent house with a flight of broad 
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steps leading up to the door. He was conducted ap 
these through several large haUs^ with windows look- 
ing out on green lawns and windiQg streams^ and 
finally into a large room^ where a table was laid for 
dinner^ with a door opening out of it into a comfort- 
able bedroom. The windows of the sitting-room 
looked out on a large handsome square with a 
fountain playing in the middle of it^ and beds of 
beautiful flowers^ round which groups of gaily-dressed 
people walked laughing and talking. Harold thought 
he would like to take a stroll before dinner, so he 
went out, found his way into the square, and joined 
one of these, pleasant groups, by whom he was very 
kindly received. 

" How do you do ? '* said one. 

" I hope you have come to stay some time," said 
another. ^^ Shall we show you over the town ? ^' 

So they walked on, chatting agreeably, till one of 
them said to Harold, ^' Allow me ; a fly has settled on 
your forehead," and brushed it away with his hand; 
but the minute his fingers touched the glass that 
covered Harold's face, he drew back in disgust. 

" Ah ! who could have guessed it ? " he said, and 
making the Prince a low mocking bow, he turned his 
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back upon liim and walked away^ followed by all the 
others. Harold sighed and went back to dinner, 
feeling very miserable indeed. As he sat at dinner a 
pair of cortains that hnng opposite him was drawn 
back^ and through a sheet of glass behind tbem he 
saw another room with a large party of people sitting 
at a splendid banqnet. The room was brilliantly 
lighted with cut chandeliers of the most exquisite 
colours; all round the walls were ranged tropical 
plants and lovely fems^ whose delicate leaves swayed 
gently to and fro^ as if in a pleasant breeze ; all the 
dishes and wines were put on the table and taken off 
it swiftly and noiselessly by invisible hands, and yet 
the party did not look a happy one. They were all 
wrapped in long black cloaks, all sat apart from each 
other, and Harold could not distinguish their features 
clearly, but he thought, and the thought made bim 
shudder, that he could see a glass mask on every one 
of their faces. Then the curtains drew back again^ 
and he finished his dinner sadly enough ; and when he 
had done, looked round the room in search of some- 
thing to amuse him till bed-time, and presently found 
a bookcase in a comer. It contained, however, only 
one book, and this, when he opened it, seemed to be a 
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guide to the town he was in. It described the popu- 
lation, the principal buildings, and the places in the 
neighbourhood, but never mentioned the name of the 
town, and presently he came to two or three pages 
which appeared to him to be perfect nonsense. He 
could not make head or tail of what was written, till 
he came to the words '' made of glas*s/' Instantly it 
struck him that this must have something to do with 
his odious mask, and he read on eagerly. ^^The 
only way,^' said the book, "to get rid of it is — *^ and 
just as Harold thought he was going to find out the 
one secret he longed to know, all the lights in the 
room went out, and he was left in perfect darkness. 
He shouted for some time to see if he could get any 
one to bring him a Ught, but it was no use, aud he had 
to make the best of things, and try to go to sleep on 
the sofa he had been sitting on. Never did a night 
seem so long to Harold as this one. Without ever 
falling quite asleep, he yet had the strangest dreams 
continually flitting before his mind, and every one of 
these dreams seemed to last for ages ; and sometimes, 
when he thought one of them was over, it would 
suddenly begin all over again, and ^ only change into 
something else when it was halfway through. One 
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dream that seemed to oome over and over again was 
that he was growing gradually older; he thought he 
lived on till he was long past the ordinary age of men, 
and with every year that he lived his glass mask grew 
a tiny bit thicker ; he saw boys grow np aronnd him, 
and become old tottering men^ and still he lived on^ 
and still the maak grew^ and he conld not get free 
from it. 

But at last he fairly woke np, and saw with delight 
the faint first light of morning stealing into the room ; 
then he heard the cheerfnl notes of the birds outside 
the windows, and from behind the curtains on the 
other side of the room came the sound of a song song 
by many voices, and this was the song : — 

'* Sing, for the night is dying, 

And through the lightening air 
The gold-flecked clouds ue flying, 

The good news on to bear. 
Sing, for the mom is breaking, 

Sing, for the night is done. 
And all the birds are waking. 

To greet the rising sun. 
Sing, for the sun has risen, 

The night is overpast. 
And we have burst our prison, 

And reach the day at last." ^ 
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As the last verse finished^ Harold heard a crash 
as of shivered glass^ followed by shouts of delight ; 
and rushing to the curtains^ he tore them open and 
ran into the room beyond without thinking that he 
might cut himself against the sheet of glass. Luckily 
this had been taken away ; but Harold could not see 
what had happened in the room^ for it was filled with 
a sort of light vapour which gradually cleared away 
before the sunlight that came streaming in; and as 
it disappeared the Prince saw that the table^ the 
banquet^ the tropical plants^ the walls of the room^ all 
had vanished^ and he was standing under the rustling 
branches of a tree overhanging a rivulet that went 
flashing and bubbling along over the brown stones. 
A thrush was hopping about and chirruping to 
himself close by^ and in the distance carts loaded 
with hay were moving slowly on. Presently, a little 
maiden with a pitcher on her head came towards the 
stream ; her eyes were a clear bright blue, her hair 
long and dark, and she si^g softly in a sweet voice as 
she walked. Harold went to meet her, and helped her 
to fill her pitcher at the stream, and they sat talking 
together till they got very fond of each other. The 
Prince told her the whole of his life, only he said 
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nothing about the Glass Mask^ and asked if she would 
many him. Then she said yes^ and he bent down to- 
kiss her ; but as their faces came near together she 
saw the mask^ and then dropping her pitcher on the 
rocks^ she ran screaming away. Harold started up 
and was going to run after her^ but reflecting that^ as 
long as he had his detestable mask on^ it was of no 
use, he sat down again and began to think^ for he 
had by this time found out that it was better to da 
that than to try and pull off the mask or to cry. 
While he was thinking he saw a little boat come 
floating down the stream ; there was no one in it^ and 
as it passed him he sprang into it^ and was carried 
away on the talking waves. ^^ Where shall we take 
you?^^ they seemed to say. ^^ Will you come with us 
through the golden meadows where the bright com 
waves in the changing winds^ or through the dark 
cool woods where the pine, trees stand so stiffly and 
sadly^ and weep their tears of gum^ because the sun 
cannot get to them and warm them ? Or will you 
come far onwards till we launch you on the bosom of 
the Grreat Sea ? She may smile at you and dance you 
on her lap, and send you rejoicing to shore on some 
sunny land ; or she may gnash her white teeth, and 
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catch you on one of her long spreading arms and toss 
you up to the skies^ and plunge you far down into the 
•depths^ and blind you with angry foam^ and so beat 
you to death. Will you come with us f Will you 
•come?'' But as the Prince listened to their wild 
prattle^ the boat ran up against an island in the middle 
of the stream and stopped there^ and he heard the 
voices of the waves dying away and finally ceasing 
altogether as they ran on to the sea. Noiy there came 
a lady down to the shore, a lady with bright hair and 
•dear trustful eyes, and a large pleasant smile. 

" What !" she cried as she saw him, '' an enchanted 
boat ? '' And she gave him her hand to help him on 
shore : and he followed her into a Httle room in a low 
house where there were pretty tables and chairs 
scattered about, and a piano in one comer, and at this 
she sat down and began to sing ; and Harold thought 
he had never heard so beautiful a voice or such tender 
singing, and as he listened he at the same time longed 
to stay for ever where he was and hear her voice, and 
to be up and doing some great deed, and could not 
tell for which he longed the most. He longed, too, 
more than ever to get free from his mask, and dreaded 
Jier seeing it lest she should turn from him and send 
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Um away. But presently she stopped singing and 
said to him, " Ton poor silly boy, I know all aboat 
that ; '' and laid her hand on his head, and stroked his 
hair, and as he looked up in her face he seemed 
to remember to have seen her somewhere long' 
ago; or was it only that morning? Was she the 
maiden he had met at the stream ; or was hers some 
face that he had seen in dreams ? As he wondered, 
she was gone, and in her place a troop of fantastic 
little wretches with odd puckered faces, and legs and 
arms that seemed to have no joints, came rushing into 
the room through the doors and windows, and even 
the floor and ceiling. They all began dancing round 
Harold, pointing at him and laughing, and mocking- 
him in all sorts of ways. He tried to forget their 
presence and bury himself in thought, but some of 
them would pull his leg or arm, and another would 
cry in a squeaking voice, " Don't disturb the gentle- 
man, he's thinking ;'' and thus they left him no peace* 
At last one climbed quietly on to his shoulder, and 
looking round in his face shrieked out, *^ Oh 1 see what 
a pretty glass mask the gentleman has 1 '^ At this 
the Prince grew furious and started up, but before he 
was well on his legs all the little creatures had dis* 
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appeared as quickly as they came^ each one shouting 
as he went^ '' The Glass Mask 1 the Glass Mask 1 " 
When they were gone the Prince went out to explore 
the island^ and came presently to a dark grove of trees 
about which there was an air of mystery and gloom 
and hatred. Scarcely any light reached it; all the 
rocks that were scattered about it looked hard and 
cruel ; and the very leaves of the trees had a malignant 
aspect. But Harold felt in a humour for adventure^ 
and walked on through the grove. As he went, crowds 
of people, tottering old men, beautiful young girls, 
richly dressed nobles, ragged beggars, people of every 
age and condition came out from the trees and begged 
him to stop. '^ You will not be able to bear it,'' they 
said, ''the sight will kill yduj it has killed many 
hundreds already; that is why we have stopped and 
are wandering about here. By the bye, can you tell 
us the way out ? We have never been able to find it/' 
But Harold shook them all off and went on to the end 
of the grove. There he saw oil a large bare rock the 
figure of a girl who was crying bitterly and was 
chained to the rock. 

'' What is the matter ? " said the Prince, coming 
towards her. 
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" Oh ! don't come any nearer/' she said ; " please 
stop where you are or you wiU see it." 

'^ See what ? " said the Prince. 

^' Oh ! please stop where you are and VVL teU you. 
I was brought here by a wicked fairy ever so many 
years ago, when I was quite a baby, and Pve been 
here ever since. So many people have tried to come 
and cut the chain, but they've all seen it, and they've 
aU died or nearly died of fright, and you'd better not 

come any nearer or else you'll see it too, and then 

oh ! " She cried out, for she saw the Prince coming up 
the rock towards her, and she knew that he must be 
close to the Figure, the aspect of which was so terrible 
that it guarded her better than a regiment of soldiers 
would do ; and when she saw him stop just where she 
thought the awful thing was she nearly fainted. But 
the next moment she heard him burst into laughter. 
'' Why ! it's only a scarecrow 1 " he cried, and came 
right up to her and cut the chains that held her to the 
rock. Then she fell into his arms, his mask fell 
suddenly off, and looking into her face he saw so exact 
a likeness of his mother that he cried out, '' Why, you 
must be my sister ! " 

*' My dear Harold, you are quite right,'* said the fairy 
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Cristantia, who came in. at that moment by a side 
door in the rock^ and took them both by the hand^ and 
said to Harold, ^' Now, my dear child, perhaps yon 
know why I gave yon that Glass Mask ; bnt for it you 
too might have fallen nnder my old enemy's spell, 
and taken the scarecrow for a monster. Perhaps you 
might not ; bnt it's well to be on the safe side. At 
any rate, now Pll take the mask back. Do yon hurry 
home to Wildland while I see if I can help some of 
these poor fools out of the grove.'' So saying, she 
went off. The Prince and his sister went back home, 
where they were met with great rejoicings, and lived 
happily ever afterwards. Some say that EEarold 
married the girl he met by the stream, bnt of this I 
know nothing. 
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Few things have been so mnch talked about as the 
extreme happiness of the King and Queen of Carland. 
Everything had always gone well with them all day 
and every day. Their people were prosperous and 
loved them; they were prosperous and loved each 
other. Their son Tito was adored by them and by the 
people, but — even to them there was a but, 

Tito was about twenty, as beautiful a creature as 
you could wish to see, with golden hair and dark brown 
eyes, and the most winning manner a prince ever had ; 
he was devoted to his parents, but he had never been 
in love. 
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*' And till lie falls in love he won*t marry/' said the 
Song and Qneen to each other^ '' and marry he must 
before he is twenty-one, or he will cease to be heir to- 
the throne/' 

For iMs was the law in Carland. So the King 
would ask Tito, in a confiding manner after dinner as. 
they sat over their wine, whether he had began to- 
think of marrying yet, but Tito only laughed and said 
he believed that he had not, and that he would take- 
some more wine, please. And the Queen would say ta 
him in her softest and gravest tones, like stately sub- 
dued music, 

^'Tito, my dear, do you not think it is time you 
should think of settling? What do you say to Princess- 
Egidia, or Princess Urania, or — ^^ 

But Tito interrupted her, as he did his father, with 
his bright laugh, and said, 

'' Darling mother. Princess Egidia is too tall, and 
Princess Urania too afiected, and do you not think it 
is time for luncheon ? '' 

So the King and Queen were at their wits' end,, 
which some people said was not very far off, and re- 
solved to consult Tito's fairy godmother, for of course* 
so distinguished a prince had a fairy godmother, who* 
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Iiad not been left out at his cliristening^ and had not 

looked sadly at him as he lay in his little cradle^ and 
liad given him a mug. She was a little person who 

looked at first too small to be of much use^ but when 
you looked into her eyes, which were a deep brown, 
you thought her wonderfully beautiful, and felt that 
she would be strong as a rock to lean on if yon were 
worn and weary. This, probably, was because she 
was a fairy ; but however that may be, though she 
lived at the extreme borders of Carland, the King and 
•Queen walked all the way there to call upon her, and 
Ask her advice about the Prince. When they got 
there they were rather cross and snappish, for they 
were not accustomed to walking much, and they got 
grosser and more snappish when they were told she 
was not at home ; indeed the King twice called the 
"Queen '* My poor dear child '' on the way home, which 
^always showed that his temper was a good deal dis- 
turbed. The next day they drove to the godmother's 
house ; still she was not at home ; the next day they 
wrote, the next they telegraphed, but they got no 
answer, so they said to each other that the fairy was a 
very ill-bred person, and to their friends that she was 
gone away to Finland, and would not be back for 
some time, and gave it up as a bad business. 
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They had no idea of what had been happening to 
Tito meanwhile. On the day when the Eong and 
Qneen went to call on his godmother^ he had been 
sitting in the gardens after dinner talking and laugh-^ 
ing and drinking with a knot of his friends^ and first 
one and then the other had told all aboat the lady 
whom he loved^ and how his suit was prospering^ and 
each one as he concluded had turned to Tito wonder- 
ingly^ and said^ 

" And you. Prince, is it true that you have never 
loved?'' 

And Tito had laughed and said, no, he never had,, 
and he hoped he never should, for from their descrip- 
tion love seemed to him much such a thing as a fever 
for which there was no medicine. He hated to be 
worried, and could not understand how they liked to- 
be in love. 

But even as he spoke there came, as it were, a. 
shadow of disappointment into his sunny laugh, and 
when he went to bed that night he asked himself with 
some bitterness what this love was of which all hi& 
friends talked so much; why had he alone among 
them never felt it? would it ever come to him? 
and still thinking and wondering, he fell as soundly 
asleep as he generally did. 
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Bnt that night he had a strange dream^ that a tiny 
little woman whose face seemed one ripple of joyous 
laughter^ came tripping into his room^ and stood at the 
foot of his bed and looked at him. And as she looked 
lier laughter died away^ and there came into her 
l)eautiiiil deep eyes a look of infinite sympathy and 
love^ and Tito knew her for his godmother^ and longed^ 
he knew not why, to put his head on her shoulder and 
i¥eep. 

As he raised his head to look at her more closely^ 
she spoke. 

'^ My boy/' she said, ^' my Tito, you want to know 
what love is ? '' and she threw straight at his head a 
little miniature case, which his quickness of eye made 
him able to catch, and while he was employed in 
matching, she disappeared. 

When Tito woke he thought what a curious dream 
lie had had, and laughed, and stretched himself like a 
•dog ; and as he stretched, his hand struck against some 
hard small square thing which he instantly caught up 
and carried to the window where the light came 
streaming in, bringing the news of a new sunrise and 
a new day. Then he saw the portrait of his dream ; 
there it was plain to sight and touch. He held it long 
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and steadily in the lights then he laughed again^ and 
ihen^ for the first time since his childhood^ tears came 
into his eyes^ and he heard himself saying as if he still 
was in a dream^ '^ Then^ this is love 1 '' and so it was. 
And he looked out at the clouds that were floating far 
away over the horizon ; some dark and majestic, sweep- 
ing across the broad sun and hiding it for a minute, 
some small and white flying past it, and catching for a 
moment the glory of its spreading light ; and as he 
looked, a wild longing came over to him to join them 
and fly on and on, no matter where, through space till he 
had found the face that he had seen in the miniature. 
And as he longed he saw one of the little white clouds 
grow larger and larger, and come nearer and nearer, just 
like a thing in a magic lantern, till it came quite close 
up to the window and rested there, shaking and waving 
as if it were panting with its unusual flight. And then 
he seemed to hear all round him, from no particular 
part of the room, his godmother^s voice saying, as if 
some vast unseen organ were conveying the words to 
him through a sweeping melody, 

" Gt), my Tito ; go, my chUd, and find your love/' 
So full of hope and rest ^was the voice, that Tito 
stepped straight out of the window into the cloud, and 
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the doad instead of letting him tumble through it as you 
would expect^ and breaking all his pretty bones^ closed 
up round him and made iteelf into a particularly 
comfortable sofa which fitted each moyement of hisp 
body^ so that he could sit or stand or lie down^ just 
exactly as he pleased. 

And now the cloud began to move^ to sail slowly 
across the roof of the palace^ over the heads of the 
Princess body-guard who were lounging in the court- 
yard« over the King and Queen who were having what 
the Queen called a good clack about Tito in the garden, 
over the white sunny market-place^—- &r away^ past the 
outside wall of the ciiy and the river beyond^ into the 
country^ and all the time Tito never had a fear or a 
doubt that all was right. Only as they began to rise 
slowly and steadily up into the higher air^ he shivered 
a little, for it grew colder and colder, and he had come 
out without putting on his coat. But still they flew, 
or rather glided on, without stopping for a moment. 

Gradually they became more and more surrounded 
by clouds^ the objects of earth grew less and less dis- 
tinguishable. Now only the towers of the great cathe- 
dral below were visible; now only the spire; now 
only the weathercock glittering in the sun ; and at last 
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Tito saw nothing but a vast sea of rolling fleecy clouds 
all around him^ through which he and his own little 
cloud floated^ like a drop floating in the ocean. And 
as they went on, the great cloud-world assumed an in- 
finite variety of shapes and changes; at one moment 
the Prince fancied he was in the centre aisle of a vast 
and lofty church, dimly lighted, with tall figures of 
saints looking down on him fi-om the windows, and a 
large, solemn congregation helping with their voices to 
swell the sad splendid chant of the choir who stood 
above them in their white robes. At another, he was 
lying in a green meadow watching the sunlight as it 
fell through the leaves of the spreading trees, and 
played with the wildflowers that grew at their roots, 
and listening to the gay song of the haymakers in a 
field hard by; and again, he was riding on in the 
midst of a battle-field, leading a squadi*on of cavalry 
to victory, while as they passed a wooden hospital that 
had been hastily built up, he heard the voices of the 
good nuns who had come to nurse the wounded 
raised in a hymn of prayer, and always, whatever song 
and whatever voices he heard, and in whatever scene, 
it seemed to him that the voice of his godmother came 
to his ears through all the rest. 
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Presently these visions ended^ and He was again 
carried on throngli the white waving sea of clonds^ 
and now they began to go more slowly^ and Tito felt 
the cloud which carried him b^rn to shake and 
tremble as if it were a living creatore approaching 
some object that it feared ; and^ as it trembled more 
and more^ Tito stood np^ and looking out in front of 
him he saw right in the path they were pursuing a 
monstrous figure — a black cloud in the form of an 
enormous giant, with threatening arms stretched to- 
wards them. All round this giant was an empty space 
where the other clouds had shrunk away from it as if 
in terror; and as the Prince looked, there came a blue 
flash of fierce jagged lightning right through the 
great holes that were in the place* of the giant's eyes, 
and a loud roar of thunder that sounded like a cruel 
laugh; and then the giant began to come towards 
them, not walking or moving its arms or legs in any 
way, but as if impelled by some unseen force. And 
now for the first time since he had started, Tito began 
to feel afraid, but as the figure came closer to them 
and his little cloud shook more and more, he felt 
somehow, without seeing her or hearing her, that his 
godmother was there ; and there came another flash of 
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lightning from the giant's eyes, but this time the 
thunder that followed it was like a bitter cry of rage ; 
and the figure seemed to be shaken to pieces by the 
sound, and to fall away down into the lowest depths of 
the cloud-sea, leaving an ugly black shadow behind it 
as it went. So Tito and his cloud went on with no 
more tremblings, and the circling masses of vapour 
round them grew thinner as they went, and soon the 
Prince heard the voice of a lark singing with all its 
glad little soul close beneath them, and he knew that 
they were descending to earth again, and he leant 
down over the edge of his cloud and saw the towers of 
a great city below him. Straight down towards these 
towers they went till they hung over an open space 
surrounded by orange- trees in green boxes. Soldiers 
were standing in front of the trees drawn up in ranks, 
and a crowd was assembled behind them listening to a 
large and beautifrd beadle who was reading a procla- 
mation in the middle. Just as he came to the end of 
it, and folded up his roll of paper with an air of great 
dignity, down came Tito. 

'' Goodness ! What a shower of rain ! '' cried all the 
people, but it was really the .cloud that was carrying 
the Prince. 

Q 2 
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Under cover of this faithful cloud he mixed among^ 
the crowd; and feeling cnrions to know what was the- 
proclamation that had been read^ he looked round for 
the beadlcj but he had got so wet that he had gone 
home to change his cocked hat and stick. 

And now a most remarkable thing happened to the 
Prince. Ever since he had stepped out of his window 
in Garland; he had kept the portrait left on his pillow 
firmly grasped in his hand; only loosening his hold to 
look at it very seldom«-that is to say; about sixty times 
a minute — ^for fear of dropping it among the clouds* 
Suddenly as he made his way through the crowd in 
the market-placO; he felt it melt like ice in his hand; 
he looked*-it was gone sure enough. For a moment 
he turned cold and sick with despair; but something^ 
seemed to whisper to him that he would want the 
portrait no longer; for he would soon see herself; and 
he took courage and set to work to find out where 
he was and what was going on. 

Where he waS; was in the capital of Gowzy ; and 
what was going OU; was that the King's daughter lay 
under a terrible speU. She had grown up to the age 
of nineteen; beautiftil and charming; witty; warm- 
hearted; and tender \ but a year ago an enchanter; who 
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tad long before vowed vengeance against the King of 
Gowzy for some slight that had been pnt upon him, 
fulfilled his threats. It was the Princess's nineteenth 
birthday, and there were to be great rejoicings. The 
aun shone brightly, all the people came out in their 
holiday clothes, the streets were covered with flags, 
ttnd gay processions passed through them all day. In 
the evening the town was illuminated, and at the 
Palace, which was lighted up with the most exquisite 
coloured lamps, a splendid ball was beginning, when 
the most awfdl thunderstorm came on. All the build- 
ings were shaken to their foundations, all the decora- 
tions were blown down, and the vivid flashes of light- 
ning that tore through the sky quite spoilt the eflFect 
of the illuminations. In the midst of aU this a heavy 
<5loud, black as ink, rolled right up over the roof of the 
Palace, and when there, seemed to take the form of a 
gigantic being, who said in a voice that was heard 
over all the din of the thunder, '' I have come to take 
my revenge." Then there came a tremendous peal of 
thunder, the air seemed burnt up with one great blaze 
of lightning, the cloud rolled off, and the storm passed 
a,way. 

But the King and Queen and the courtiers and the 
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people who had been foil of rejoicing before looked at 
each other with sadness and terror. And well they 
mighty for the Princess lay on a sofa quite stilly staring 
straight before her, and deadly cold. All the physi- 
cians in the country were sent for, and tried every 
means they could think of, from galvanic batteries ta 
earthworms and dragons'-blood to bring her back ta 
life and warmth, but it was all of no use ; there she lay 
still and staring and cold. And from the beautiful lip& 
which used to say the cleverest and prettiest things in 
the sweetest voice, there came nothing but pig-like 
grunts of ouf-pouf ; and there she was lying still when 
Tito arrived in Gowzy. The King had long ago 
oflFered the reward of his daughter's hand in marriage 
and half his own throne and wealth to any one who 
could break the spell. Many had tried, and only suc- 
ceeded in becoming cold and stiff like herself; there 
were ninety-eight of them piled up together in a lum- 
ber-room of the Palace, like old plaster casts, and it 
was this reward that was being proclaimed when the 
Prince came in on his cloud. 

He had no sooner heard all this than he went to the 
Palace, asked to see the King, and told him he would 
try to break the spell. Why he did this he could not 
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tell, but he felt as if he must. The King was a very 
polite elderly gentleman, who bowed at him a great 
deal, and assured him that he had better not try to 
break the spell ; it was a pity that so distinguished a 
young man should run his head into certain peril, for 
he was sure to fail, ^^ And then,'' said the King, with a 
poUte empty bow, '' all I can do is to see you comfort- 
ably stowed away in the lumber-room/' 

But Tito was quite resolved ; every moment he felt 
his courage grow stronger, and he asked to be taken 
at once to the Princess. The King bowed him out of 
the room into the care of a gentleman-usher, who took 
him to the door of the Princess's room, where he was 
received by a lady-in-waiting. She opened the door, 
and there, lying on a sofa, was the original of his mini- 
ature. She was as beautiful in reality as in the pic- 
ture, only she didn't look a bit more alive ; she lay 
like a statue, cold and motionless. Tito's heart gave a 
great bound when he saw her, and he rushed without 
thinking towards her sofa. When he was within five 
yards of it he stopped short, an icy cold struck at his 
heart and head ; it was as if he was being suddenly 
wrapped in a blanket of snow which took all warmth 
and life and power out of him ; he caught hold of the 
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back of a cliair^ and stood tottering and staring before 
bim. 

'' Poor yonng man 1 Sncb a pity 1 So bandsome ! 
Don't yon tbink so^ dear?'' said tbe ladies-in-waiting 
to eacb otber^ bat before tbey bad finisbed speaking 
Tito seemed to recoyer sometbing of Ufe ; be left bis 
bold of tbe cbair and took anotber step towards tbe 
sofa^ for a warm sweet voice bad reacbed bim tbrougb 
tbe deadly cold — tbe voice of bis godmotber^ wbicb 
said to bim, " Go on." And be went till be was witbin 
a few paces of tbe Princess, and tben he saw tbat sbe 
was covered witb a coating of brigbt wbite marble 
from bead to foot; it was as if sbe bad been suddenly 
petrified as sbe lay, and, indeed, so sbe bad. Tito 
looked long and earnestly to see if be could not dis- 
cover some sign of life beneatb tbe beautiM bard 
mask, but be looked in vain, and be felt inclined to sit 
down and give way to despair, wben tbe sound of a 
mocking laugb, wbicb be fancied be beard near bim, 
roused bim to action ; and struggling against tbe cold 
and numbness wbicb seemed to bang like a beavy 
vapour over everytbing tbat came near tbe Princess, 
be drew bis sword from its sbeatb, tbougb be bad no 
fixed idea of wbat be was going to do witb it. He 
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Taised it vaguely in the air^ and then his godmother's 
•voice rang clear through the room. '^ Strike,'^ she said, 
"^'at the marble, and, in spite of all, strike on till you 
have fireed her/' 

The King, who was standing in a comer of the 
room, was impelled by his natural politeness to ac- 
knowledge this kind advice ; and as all his emotions 
were expressed by bows, he bowed in the direction of 
the voice ; but as the fairy had come with her invisible 
cap on, he bowed to empty space, which looked rather 
absurd. 

Meanwl^e Tito struck, his sword flashed through 
the air, and came down on the Princesses foot and 
chipped away a piece of the marble. It had cost him 
a great deal to raise his hand against anything that 
belonged in any way to his beloved Princess, and be- 
sides this he had to struggle with the deadly cold that 
had seized him. Ah I but it cost him much more now, 
when, as the cut piece of marble fell clinking to the 
floor, a deep groan of terrible pain came from the Ups 
of the statue Princess, and a sort of trembling, such as 
is made by a light breeze on a lake, seemed to run all 
over the surface of the marble coating, as though the 
Uving woman beneath it were writhing in silent 
agony. 
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Tito leant on his sword and sighed heavily^ the 
ladies-in-waiting whispered to each other in a frightened 
manner^ and the King bowed low from his corner. 

" Your sword is very sharp," he said. 

And then Tito raised it again, and struck blow after 
blow with a wild strength, though the groans grew 
louder and louder, and at last became so painful that 
the King, with a final bow of apology, took the wadding 
out of his crown and stuffed it in his ears. 

At last when the marble had been chipped away up 
to the neck, the Prince paused again for weariness and 
terror. What — ^he thought — ^if his hand phould slip 
and strike a false blow; strike too deep at the throaty 
and let out the life-stream that had been frozen so 
long, or, almost as bad, mar the beauty of that perfect 
face with a scar ? 

^' You must be very tired," said the King politely; and 
at that the Prince began again, and as he slashed away at 
the neck and face a most horrible din rose all around him. 
The screams and moans of the Princess were redoubled, 
and mixed with them there rang in his ears peals of 
hideous mocking laughter, and cries of encouragement 
from a clear steadfast voice, all jumbled up together in 
the most impossible confusion. Nevertheless, he flashed 
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his sword down on the marble mask harder than ever^ 
bnt^ strange to say^ he found to his horror that either 
the blade had been blunted by so much hard work^ or 
that the marble was harder than anywhere else^ for 
noWj just as their strength was most needed^ his blows 
ceased to have any effect. Stroke after stroke he 
directed in vain ; fatigue and despair gained upon him 
every moment ; he grew dizzy and blind, and gatherings 
aU his remaining strength together for one last effort, 
he fell on one knee as his sword slipped from his- 
weary hand, and fell clanging on the Princess's face. 

But as it fell it clove through the mask, which 
parted in two halves by the sofa, from which the 
Princess suddenly arose, a beautifiil living woman. 
Having lain down for so long, she was, on first stand- 
ing up, a little giddy and inclined to fall, and as Tito's 
arms happened to be the nearest thing, she very 
naturally fell into them. As she did so, a howl of rage 
was heard in the air outside, and a black cloud swept 
hurriedly past the window. This was the enchanter,^ 
who felt very mean indeed, and was going back to his 
own place at the bottom of a deep black lake, &om 
which he never came up again. 

The Prince and Princess were instantly surrounded 
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by tlie ladies-in-waitingj carrying eaa-de-cologDrO, 
brandy^ ham sandwiches^ and any other restoratives 
they thought of. The news of the Princess's release 
was telegraphed aU over the country. The King 
bowed all around the room to everybody's back^ for 
they were all too busy to attend to him^ and finally to 
himself in a looking-glass^ and in the middle of all this 
the fairy godmother came into the room. She drew 
the Prince and Princess to her and kissed them. 

" Bless you ! my Tito," she said ; I knew you would 
oonquer. But now I must go and look after my other 
god-children; only before I go here is a wedding 
present for you,'' and she drew a marble pedestal from 
her pocket and placed it in the middle of the floor. 

As she did so, the chips of marble that were scat- 
tered all aroijind began to dance about in an unac- 
countable manner, like leaves in a high wind. They 
arranged themselves in a circle and flew round and 
round the pedestal, going faster and fisiater, till at last 
they all whirled up to the top of it, and in the 
twinkling of an eye there stood an exquisitely beautiful 
statuette of the Princess. 

" Ha ! " said the godmother's voice ; " old Grawky 
little thought his marble would be turned to such a use 
4U3 that.*' 
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At this the young people turned round to thank 
her, — ^but she was gone. 

The wedding took place next day. The King and 
Queen of Garland came over by special train with all 
their Courts and all Titers old friends who had laughed 
but a few days before at his cold and unmoved hearty 
drank a toast together to their Prince and his 
Love. 



THE GIANT'S SHOES. 



Sy Fbopebsob W. K, Oltffojld. 



Once upon a time there was a large Giant who lived 
in a small castle; at least he didn't all of him live 
there^ but he managed things on this wise. From his 
earliest youth up^ his legs had been of a surreptitiously 
small size^ unsuited to the rest of his body ; so he sat 
upon the south-west wall of the castle with his legs 
inside ; and his right foot came out of the east gate^ 
and his left foot out of the north gate^ while his gloomy 
but spacious coat-tails covered up the south and the 
west gates ; and in this way the castle was defended 
against all comers^ and was deemed impregnable by 
the military authorities. This, however, as we shall 
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soon see^ was not the case ; for the giant's boots were 
inside as well as his legs^ but as he had neglected to 
put them on in iJie giddy days of his yoath, he was 
never afterwards able to do so because there was not 
enongh room^ and in this bootless but compcust manner 
he passed his time. 

The Giant slept for three weeks at a time^ and two 
days after he woke his breakfast was brought to him^ 
consisting of bright brown horses sprinkled on his 
bread and butter. Besides his boots^ the Giant had a 
pair of shoes, and in one of them his wife lived when 
she was at home ; on other occasions she lived in the 
other shoe. She was a sensible practical kind of 
woman, with two wooden legs and a clothes-horse, but 
in other respects not rich. The wooden, legs w6re 
kept pointed at the ends, in order that if the Giant 
were dissatisfied with his breakfast, he might pick up 
any stray people that were within reach, using his wife 
as a fork ; this annoyed the inhabitants of the district, 
so that they built their church in a south-westerly 
direction from the castle, behind the Giant's back, that 
he might not be able to pick them up as they went in. 
But those who stayed outside to play pitch-and-toss 
were exposed to great danger and sufferings. 
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Vow, in the village there were two brothers of alto- 
f(other different tastes and dispositions^ and talents and 
imouliarities and accomplishments^ and in this waj^ 
th(iy were discovered not to be the same person. The- 
plder of them was most marvellously good at singings 
ntid ntnild Ming the old hundredth an old hundred times^ 
WJtluittk wttipping. Whenever he did this, he stood on 
wWP 1p^ M\A tiod the other round his neck to avoid 
t»rth*liiHj^ tHild and spoiling his voice; but the 
HMi^htiMUfA flod. And he was also a rare hand at making 
IjttftV^ (Ittmplings out of three oats and a shoe-horn,. 
whU^h 1m an accomplishment seldom mot with. But hi& 
ttfMthw was a more meagre magnanimous person, and 
ItiH chief accomplishment was to eat a waggon-load or 
\\9iiy overnight, and wake up thatched in the morning. 

The whole interest of this story depends upon the- 
fact that the Giant's wife's clothes-horse broke in 
consequence of a sudden thaw, being made of organ- 
pipes. So she took off her wooden legs, and stuck 
them in the ground, tying a string fix)m the top of one 
to the top of the other, and hung out her clothes to 
dry on that. Now this was astutely remarked by the* 
two brothers, who therefore went up in front of the 
Giant after he had had his breakfast. The Giant 
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called out, '^ Fork f Fork ! '^ but his wife trembling hid 
herself in the more recondite toe of the second shoe. 
Then the singing brother began to sing ; but he had 
not taken into account the pious disposition of the 
Giant^ who instantly joined in the psalm^ and this 
caused the singing brother to burst his head off, but^ as 
it was tied by the legs, he did not lose it altogether. 

But the other brother, being well thatched on account 
of. the quantity of hay he had eaten over-night, lay 
down between the great toe of the Oiant and the next, 
and wriggled. So the Giant, being unable to bear 
tickling in the feet, kicked out in an orthopodal 
manner; whereupon the castle broke, and he fell back- 
wards, and was impaled upon the sharp steeple of the 
church. So they put a label on him on which was 
written " Nudipes Giganteus.'' That's all. 



THE END. 
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